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Hamburger Hill and Kheshan, Danang and Hué, Saigon and Highway 13, 
Tet and the Iron Triangle, Montagnards and POW’s, Mylai and Calley, the 
Mekong Delta and the Fish Hook—all seem a long time ago to some who 
would forget, yet all are vivid in the thoughts of unemployed Vietnam 
veterans who are looking for work today. 

Almost half a million of those who came home from Nam are searching 
for jobs without success in a worid of work which many feel is out of joint: 
employment and unemployment marching up and down together. Said one 
in frustration: ‘I realize it’s tough . . . but you should be able to make a 
living.’ Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall agreed and made it clear. 

‘‘We cannot permit ourselves to become insensitive to the plight of 
thousands of Vietnam-era veterans who have borne the brunt of our 
involvement in a regrettable war and continue to bear a disproportionate 
share of the Nation’s economic distress,’’ he said when sworn into office. 
He then announced the Administration’s three-part program to increase 
veterans’ employment. (See D-Day for Veterans’ Jobs, beginning on page 2 
of this issue of WORKLIFE.) 

Help through Industry Retraining and Employment (HIRE), the first part 
of the program, is making headway in private industry; the second part, 
planned to provide veterans with 35 percent of all new public service jobs 
financed under CETA, is advancing quickly (See Sponsors Were Primed for 
New Public Jobs, page 9); and third, an interlocking outreach em- 
ployment service for disabled veterans operated by 2,000 disabled 
Vietnam-era veterans is 90 percent in place. 

Additional veterans’ assistance is in the works. For example, provision 
has been made for elevating the Veterans Employment Service (VES) to 
the status of a separate unit in the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion, giving the VES mission greater recognition and responsibility. 

Representatives of several veterans’ organizations complain that the 
Administration’s new program has been too slow in coming. However, its 
parts are evolutionary and its sponsors know what the tortoise knew and 
the hare learned too late: The race is not always to the swift. Once all the 
parts are functioning smoothly, veterans’ unemployment won't be the 
critical problem it is. Secretary Marshall is optimistic. He sees the problem 
doing an about-face: *‘It will rather be a shortage of jobless veterans to fill 
the many opportunities that the private and public sectors will have 
developed for them.” Walter Wood 
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by Robert R. Nathan 


American troops have been returning 
from combat and reentering civilian life 
since the American Revolutionary War 
two centuries ago. Americans have al- 
ways felt a debt of gratitude to those who 
serve the United States in wartime and 
have traditionally recognized an obliga- 
tion to help veterans adjust to civilian life. 

Almost 10 million men and women—a 
force second in size only to that engaged 
in World War IIl—served in the military 
during the nearly 11 years officially desig- 
nated as the Vietnam era,' the longest 
U.S. involvement in any armed conflict. 
Approximately 1.5 million are still in serv- 
ice. Of those out of service, 1.5 million 
are not in the civilian labor force—among 
them, some not actively seeking work 
because of poor job prospects. About 6 
million are employed, but almost half a 
million Vietnam veterans want to work 
and are actively searching for jobs with- 
out success. 

Solution of the unemployment problem 
of the Vietnam veteran is among the 
highest priorities of the Carter administra- 
tion. Indeed, Secretary of Labor Ray 
Marshall’s speech on the day he was 
sworn into office dealt with the new initia- 
tives designed to increase veterans’ em- 
ployment. Three new programs are 
planned: first, HIRE—Help through In- 
dustry Retraining and Employment— 
that will seek the cooperation of large 
corporations to provide about 140,000 pri- 
vate-sector jobs and on-the-job training 
slots for veterans; second, veterans’ par- 
ticipation in the expanded public service 
jobs programs with a national goal of 35 
percent or about 145,000 of all new public 
service employment (PSE) jobs for 
young veterans; and third, outreach and 
job development efforts that will employ 
2,000 disabled Vietnam veterans under 
age 27 in 100 large cities to help other 
disabled veterans land an estimated 
40,000 jobs. 

The cost of these programs is an esti- 
mated $2.03 billion, which will be funded 
under the recently extended Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA). 


Robert R. Nathan, a nationally known 
economist, is president of the Washington 
consulting firm bearing his name. 


The period of the Vietnam era was established by Presidential 
Proclamation as beginning on August 5, 1964 and ending on May 7. 
1975. In this article. Vietnam veterans refers to those who served 
during the time designated above 





OR VETERANS’ JOBS 


With the number of new and long- 
existing programs, why are so many vet- 
erans unemployed? What exactly has 
been happening to Vietnam veterans in 
the job market? 

The number of Vietnam veterans in the 
labor force—those employed or looking 
for work—has grown from 3.5 million in 
1970 to 6.5 million in March 1977, almost 
doubling in a period of 7 years. Although 
the big wave of Vietnam veterans return- 
ing to civilian life is ebbing, 475,000 are 
expected to come out in 1977. The prob- 
lem of veterans’ unemployment in the 
future will be aggravated by these veter- 
ans-turned-civilians if energetic job-creat- 
ing efforts are not initiated. 

Several elements contribute to veter- 
ans’ employment difficulties: first, preju- 
dices against America’s role as well as 
participants in Vietnam; second, the eco- 
nomic recession and the slow rate of 
recovery; and third, the concentration of 
veterans in groups in the labor force— 
mainly youth and minority—which are 
afflicted with much higher than average 
unemployment rates generally and partic- 
ularly in times of recession. 

In the early 1970°’s unemployment 
among veterans was consistently higher 
than among nonveterans. In 1971, for 
example, the veterans unemployment rate 
was 8.0 percent, compared with 6.3 per- 
cent among nonveterans. The unpopular- 
ity of America’s involvement in Vietnam 
and the prejudicial views of Vietnam vet- 
erans as rebellious, unstable, drug-prone, 
poorly educated, and unskilled, may ex- 
plain at least some of the difference in 
unemployment rates between veterans 
and nonveterans. A 1972 study of the 
readjustment problems facing them re- 
vealed that half of the returning combat 
veterans felt ‘‘different’’ and ‘‘left out of 
everything,’ reflecting the culture shock 
many of them experienced upon coming 
home to confront indifference or hostility. 
After U.S. withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam, most Americans came to terms with 
the legacy of that conflict and the back- 
lash of public opinion abated. By the 
spring of 1973, veteran and nonveteran 
unemployment rates were equal—S per- 
cent. Since then, unemployment has been 
at a lower rate for veterans than their 
nonveteran peers, with the very important 


* U.S. Senate. Committee on Veterans Affairs. A Study of the 
Problems Facing Vietnam Era Veterans on Their Readjustments to 
Civilian Lite. January 31. 1972. p. 10 





exception of the youth and minority 
groups. 

Problems veterans faced would have 
been more manageable had the economy 
been operating near its full potential dur- 
ing most of this decade. The recession 
that started in 1974, the Nation’s worst 
economic setback in 40 years, is still with 
us, albeit somewhat improved. National 
unemployment climbed to a high of 8.3 
million people in May of 1975, equal to 9 
percent of the labor force. Males 20-34 
years old—the age bracket of Vietnam 
veterans—were hit especially hard. In 
that group in May 1975, the unemploy- 
ment rate of veterans was 9.5 percent and 
that of nonveterans, 10.3 percent. Veter- 
ans were hurt along with other workers 
by the downturn in business activity and 
the firing or furloughing of workers. 

The economic recovery that began in 
the spring of 1975 was so sluggish that it 
took a full year and a half—until the last 
quarter of 1976—for industrial production 
to return to its prerecession 1973 level. 
The slow recovery pace in 1976 is re- 
flected in the irregular decline in the un- 
employment rate. Veterans’ unemploy- 
ment, for example, averaged 7.9 percent 
in 1976, down from 9.3 percent in 1975, 
but like the situation for nonveterans, the 
employment rate for veterans deteriorated 
in the summer and fall of 1976. It im- 
proved, however, last March, when the 
veteran unemployment rate dropped to 
6.8 percent, but it rose again in April to 
7.3 percent, still untenably high. 

The 1977 economic picture is brighter. 
It is encouraging that the extremely cold 
weather and energy shortages of this past 
winter stalled but did not stop the upturn 
in general economic activity. (See Re- 
minder in July: The Blizzard of *77 on 
page 13 of this issue of WORKLIFE.) 
President Carter's economic stimulus pro- 
gram should expand job openings in the 
public and private sectors. Cyclical unem- 
ployment among veterans can be ex- 
pected to decline. especially if new job 
Opportunities expand in the States of con- 
centrated veteran unemployment. such as 
California, Pennsylvania. New York. 
Michigan, and Ohio. The drop in unem- 
ployment is expected to be modest. how- 
ever, because new entrants into the labor 
force, such as youth and women. will 
compete for new job openings. The expe- 
rience of recent years indicates that it is 
possible for employment to grow and. at 


HIRE 
Campaign 


President Carter and leaders from 
business, industry, labor, and veterans 
organizations launched the HIRE— 
Help through Industry Retraining and 
Employment—program in a ceremony 
at the White House. The President 
asked support for HIRE from large 
business firms, which have the option 
of hiring Vietnam-era veterans volun- 
tarily or with Federal support. The 
Department of Labor's Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA) 
funds HIRE under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, and 
jobless veterans are referred to em- 
ployers by State employment service 
officers. 

Preference for the new private sector 
job opportunities will be given to un- 
employed Vietnam-era veterans, but 
economically disadvantaged young 
persons and long-term unemployed 
low-income persons will be placed if 
eligible veterans do not apply. 


Photo by Kenneth E. Hughes, Buffaio Office, VES 





David Kransky, a Vietnam-era veteran, 
is interviewed for a job as an illustrator at an 
aeronautical research firm in Buffalo, N.Y. 
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the same time. for wnemplovment to re- 
main unacceptably high. If the size of the 
labor force expands faster than growth in 
employment. high unemployment will 
persist; therefore, it is imperative that the 
increase in jobs be substantially greater 
than the additions to the labor force. 
Small and slow increases in output and 
jobs will not solve the unemployment 
problem. 

The Department of Labor's (DOL’s) 
new initiatives augment a number of ex- 
isting Government human resources de- 
velopment programs designed to help vet- 
erans move from military to civilian life 
and to achieve employment stability. 
DOL as well as the Departments of De- 
fense (DOD) and Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW), the Veterans Adminis- 
tration (VA), and the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission (USCSC) administer on-the- 
job training programs, apprenticeship 
training, work-study programs, educa- 
tional loans and grants as well as occupa- 
tional counseling and placement services. 
Their diverse efforts are coordinated by 
the Interagency Advisory Committee. 

These programs stem from the Federal 
Government's longstanding commitment 
to veterans. After World War I, several 
hundred employment bureaus were estab- 
lished to help veterans find jobs. In the 
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Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, which estab- 
lished the United States Employment 
Service (USES) and a Veterans Employ- 
ment Service (VES), the policy of veter- 
ans’ preference and special assistance to 
disabled veterans was explicitly stated. 
More recently, the Vietnam Era Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Acts of 
1972 and 1974, the Emergency Jobs and 
Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974, 
and the Veterans’ Education and Employ- 
ment Assistance Act of 1976 have reaf- 
firmed the priority standing of Vietnam 
veterans, especially those disabled. 

VES may soon be lifted out of USES 
and elevated to the status of a separate 
agency within DOL, reinforcing the im- 
portance of its mission. VES works with 
State and local public employment service 
(ES) offices to provide veterans with job 
referrals, counseling, testing, and other 
supportive services. To facilitate referrals 
and placements, Federal agencies and 
contractors are required to list suitable 
job openings with USES. Veterans are 
given additional points on their scores on 
USCSC examinations and thus are given 
preference in filling Federal job openings. 

The DOL’s Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) has major re- 
sponsibility for employment service pro- 
grams for veterans. ETA administers 


CETA, a program whose goal is to pro- 
vide comprehensive human resources de- 
velopment throughout the Nation. Under 
CETA, 446 State, county, and city gov- 
ernments called prime sponsors are pro- 
vided grants to meet the employment and 
training needs in their communities, with 
veterans targeted to receive special atten- 
tion. Another ETA program, Unemploy- 
ment Compensation to Ex-Servicemen 
(UCX), gives veterans with 90 or more 
days of continuous active service and 
with any discharge other than dishonora- 
ble the same standing in terms of claims 
and benefits as any other unemployment 
insurance (UI) claimant in the State 
where the veteran applies. Military serv- 
ice and pay are used in lieu of civilian 
employment and wages as the basis for 
computing UI for ex-servicemen. 

Veterans are eligible for educational 
allowances under the provisions of the GI 
Bill, which was intended to give them 
training and education needed to qualify 
for employment; and the VA provides 
benefits to those who attend approved 
courses at universities, colleges, or 
technical schools or receive instruction on 
the job. 

The private sector has also mounted 
veterans programs. For example, the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen has an 
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extensive veterans’ jobs program con- 
ducted by executives from the private 
sector who solicit jobs and training slots 
from the business community. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor-Congress of In- 
dustrial Organization’s Human Resources 
Development Institute, which has offices 
throughout the country, contacts employ- 
ers urging them to hire and train Vietnam 
veterans and other unemployed persons. 
The Disabled American Veterans, the 
American Legion, AMVETS, and the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart make 
special efforts to help. 

Some veterans are especially in need of 
help. Younger veterans aged 20 to 24, 
blacks and other minority groups, and the 
disabled are more likely to be among the 
unemployed. In fact, in the first quarter of 
1977, while the overall (age 20 to 34) 
veteran unemployment rate was 7.1 per- 
cent, the unemployment rate was 16.5 
percent among younger veterans; 15.7 
percent among all minority veterans; and 
25.6 percent among the youngest minority 
veterans. Even a perceptible drop in cy- 
clical unemployment may prove of little 
help to those veterans who are among the 
most disadvantaged in the labor force. 

Clearly, minority veterans face not only 
handicaps shared by all veterans, but also 
discriminatory employment practices. 
Disabled veterans, in addition, must over- 
come not only their handicaps but the 
biased preconception that they are un- 
employable. 

The younger and minority veterans 
often find that the years spent in the 
military do not equip them adequately for 
civilian work and that they face barriers 
in making use of skills acquired in the 
military. Many employers do not consider 
military experiences as a valuable prepa- 
ration for civilian jobs. A few years ago, 
Nathan Associates, in a study for DOL, 
interviewed Armed Services personnel 
and veterans with military medical experi- 
ence, most of whom hoped to work in the 
civilian health field. The study revealed 
the difficulties veterans encountered de- 
spite the critical shortage of allied health 
personnel: employers were often ignorant 
of military training and health delivery 
systems and therefore unaware of the 
high caliber of military health personnel: 
civilian credential requirements failed to 
recognize military training or experience 
and thus made it impossible for veterans 
to meet civilian hiring standards. Veterans 
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A veteran helping veterans. That's Martin Pauly who landed a job operating the closed-circuit 


television console at a Veterans Administration hospital. 


who were successful in finding health jobs 
frequently worked as orderlies or clerks 
rather than at the level of responsibility 
exercised in the military. 

Disabled Vietnam veterans experienced 
twice the unemployment rate of veterans 
in general, according to a survey in Janu- 
ary 1974.4 which provides the latest data 


U.S. Department of Labor. Transferabilit 
Vedical Personnel to the € an Sector, July 


John Richards Equal Opportunity for Disabled Veterans 


Man March 1975 
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Audrey H. Swilley is a disabled veteran who 
assists other disabled veterans find work. She 
interviews and counsels applicants at the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security. 
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available. Disabled veterans reported that 
many employers automatically reject 
them as soon as they become aware of a 
disability. Employers revealed an uncon- 
scious stereotyping that caused them to 
assume that the disabled veteran could 
not do the work required. 

To achieve full employment for veter- 
ans, we need to adopt a new national 
policy of sustained high level of employ- 
ment and pursue that policy seriously. 
Everyone who wants to work, of what- 
ever age, sex, or race, should have the 
opportunity for a productive job. High 
employment levels—and the increased 
consumption resulting from more jobs— 
will help stimulate greater investment in 
new plants and equipment, more moderni- 
zation, and higher productivity—all of 
which can intensify competition and 
lower inflation, if excessively rapid ex- 
pansion and over-heating are avoided, 
and can provide the climate of growth 
necessary to maintain full employment. 

Much more can be done in the future 
for veterans in the context of a prosper- 
ous environment. Special programs in 
both the military and the civilian sectors 
are needed to help veterans adjust to 
civilian life. The DOD should, as was 
done in **Project Transition” from 1968— 
1973, disseminate information about spe- 
cific civilian job prospects to servicemen 
and servicewomen before they are dis- 
charged and permit direct contact be- 
tween the future civilians and prospective 
employers. DOD should also develop and 
implement a public information program 
to acquaint employers with the qualifica- 
tions of armed forces personnel. Person- 
nel leaving service should be provided 
with documents authenticating their train- 
ing, experience. and capabilities in terms 
understood by civilian employers. Em- 
ployment counseling should be available 
before discharge. Civilian employers 
should be urged to re-examine hiring 
practices to assure fair opportunities to 
veterans. Employers. unions. govern- 
ment, and professional organizations must 
beef up their employment services and 
work together formally and effectively in 
carrying out veterans job programs. Such 
a concentrated effort would help not only 
veterans, but is likely to provide insights 
into employment problems that will be 
useful to a much larger segment of our 
unemployed population. 

Special programs targeted for disadvan- 
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Multimedia Blitz 


The Department of Labor, in coop- 
eration with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Veter- 
ans Administration, launched an 11- 
month multimedia campaign to inform 
employers about the advantages of em- 
ploying Vietnam-era veterans, widows 
of servicemen killed in Indochina, and 
wives of severely disabied veterans. 
The campaign will be conducted na- 
tionwide through public service an- 
nouncements on radio and television 
and in newspapers and magazines; in 
advertisements; and on billboards, but- 
tons, bumper stickers, and placards. 
The slogan is Bet on a Vet—You Both 
Win. 


YOU BOTH WIN 


taged veterans—the young, the minority 
group members, and the disabled—must 
be intensified to help these persons over- 
come obstacles in finding work. In the 
special outreach program inaugurated by 
Secretary Marshall, disabled veterans will 
be given priority for HIRE slots and for 
the private sector job and training propos- 
als of the Administration’s new three-part 
veterans’ program. To assist minority vet- 


erans, all antidiscrimination and affirma- 
tive action programs must be strictly en- 
forced, especially as expanded job 
opportunities occur. 

Help for young veterans must be imple- 
mented to upgrade educational attain- 
ments and make them more attractive to 
employers. In 1976, 22 percent of the 
veterans aged 20-24 had less than a high 
school education, in contrast to 15 per- 
cent of nonveterans of the same age. 
Veterans are eligible for educational as- 
sistance under the GI Bill and, in fact, a 
greater proportion of Vietnam veterans 
have taken advantage of this benefit than 
veterans of World War II or the Korean 
conflict. However, since college expenses 
have skyrocketed in the last decade, the 
amount of assistance available under the 
GI Bill today is a considerably smaller 
proportion of their total expenses than in 
earlier years. Many find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to manage on the amount 
they receive. Some interrupt schooling to 
earn money to support full-time studies; 
others arrange to go to less expensive 
schools and areas of the country where 
the cost of living is not the highest. The 
benefit level must be more realistically 
related to the needs of veterans who seek 
more education. 

In April 1977—the latest month for 
which data are available—474,000 Viet- 
nam veterans were unemployed—a 
number which does not measure the full 
extent of joblessness among veterans. It 
does not include those discouraged indi- 
viduals who have stopped looking for 
work, or those who are working part-time 
but would prefer full-time jobs, or those 
who are underemployed, having accepted 
jobs that do not make full use of their 
abilities. 

The social cost—as well as the injus- 
tice—of unemployment among veterans is 
much too high to be accepted with equan- 
imity. Joblessness has been shown to 
breed poverty, family breakup, crime, 
mental illness, and even suicide. Unem- 
ployment is a terrible waste of human 
resources and is corrosive of human dig- 
nity. Veterans deserve better from the 
Nation they served. We must recognize 
our obligation to veterans, and we can 
afford to carry out this obligation. But we 
cannot afford the cost in human terms 
and in billions of dollars in lost production 
that is associated with present levels of 
unemployment among veterans. 0 








for Jobless Veterans 


The Veterans Employment Service 
in the Department of Labor's Employ- 
ment and Training Administration 
funded 13 national projects in fiscal 
1976 under titles I and III of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), totaling $1.88 million, to 


Institution 


American GI Forum of Texas 
Austin, Tex. 


American Veterans of World War II, 
Korea, and Vietnam 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Associated Industries of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Blinded Veterans Association 
Washington, D.C. 


Department of Illinois Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 
Chicago, Ill. 


Department of the Army 
Washington, D.C. 


International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


National Urban League 
New York, N.Y. 


Oklahoma Governor’s Jobs for 
Veterans Committee 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Purple Heart Veterans Rehabilitation, Inc. 
Long Beach and Sacramento, Calif. 


State Employment Security Agency 
Nationwide 


Institute of Local Government, 
State University College, 
Utica, N.Y. 


Systems in Education and Training, 
Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOTAL 


assist veterans with their job problems. 

A variety of outreach services was 
offered to both veterans and employers 
with special attention directed to Viet- 
nam-era veterans and those with disa- 
bilities. Most contracts increased com- 
munity awareness of jobless veterans’ 


problems and the types of jobs and 
training Opportunities needed to make 
unemployed veterans productive mem- 
bers of the work force. 

The table below names the institu- 
tions offering the services. the funding. 
and the type of assistance rendered. 


Funding 


$15,000 


78,750 


31,900 


102,995 


41,715 
275,622 


31,900 


267,802 





$1,881,567 





Program 


Conducting promotional campaign to assist veterans through 12 
outreach offices. Seeks improved community and employer aware- 
ness of the employment and training needs of veterans. 


Visiting 7,000 employers to develop jobs and job training opportun- 
ities for severely disabled veterans and Vietnam-era veterans in the 
Buffalo area. 


Advising member employers on the employment needs of Okia- 
homa veterans and contacting additional employers to secure jobs ~ 
and training opportunities. 


Maintaining a special unit to recruit, train, and secure jobs for 
visually impaired veterans in public and private institutions and 
government agencies nationwide. 


Working with Employment Service offices to reach veterans 
needing job services and securing more placements in jobs and 
training slots. 


Providing Army Education Centers in the United States and abroad 
with microfiche readers and monthly editions of the Employment 
Service’s Job Bank Openings Summary and Job Bank Frequently 
Listed Openings Reports. 


Locating job opportunities for veterans in police employment 
nationwide. 


Counseling, training, and placing selected severely disabled minor- 
ity veterans in jobs. 


Working with government agencies and labor, industry, civic, and 
veterans institutions to expand veterans’ job and training opportun- 
ities. 

Operating four mobile vans to offer veterans, especially those with 
disabilities, vocational counseling and guidance on jobs and training 
opportunities available. 


States with the highest veteran unemployment rates assigned 32 
veterans employment representatives to provide outreach, job 
development, job referral and placement, and referral to supple- 
mental services in the community. 


Securing job opportunities for disabled and Vietnam veterans from 
employers in the community and offering training to enhance the 
employability of those in need of help. 


Conducting a demonstration voucher program for disabled veterans 
in the city to provide job development assistance and supplemental 
wages during the period of training. 
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Roland R. Mora, a 39-year-old disabled vet- 
eran of the Vietnam conflict, has been nomi- 
nated Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans' Employment. Mora, of Mission Viejo, 
Calif., served as the intelligence officer for 
the 3rd Regiment of the 3rd Marine Division. 
Born in Albuquerque, N. Mex., of Chiricahau 
Apache and Hispanic parents, he will hold one 
of the highest positions ever held by a Native 
American in the Federal Government outside the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Said Secretary of 
Labor Ray Marshall, "Roland Mora's appointment 
signals a new day in Federal efforts to find 
meaningful training and employment for Ameri- 
can veterans who served their Nation so well." 
The position in the Department of Labor's Em- 
ployment and Training Administration was cre- 
ated by provisions in the Veterans Education 
and Employment Assistance Act. The post would 
strengthen the efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide employment opportunities for 


veterans. 
* * * 


Indian youth in 101 tribes will have sum- 
mer employment as a result of an $11.2 mil- 
lion allocation from the U.S. Department of 


Labor. Funded under title III of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act, the jobs 
are for 9 to 12 weeks, pay a minimum of $2.30 
an hour, and are located on reservations and 
nearby areas. The jobs will include direct- 
ing children's recreation programs, rehabili- 
tating community facilities, caring for small 
children in day-care centers, sorting books 
in libraries, and maintaining school grounds 
and health facilities. 


* * * 


The Arizona Department of Economic Securi- 
ty is providing employers first-hand informa- 
tion about handicapped jobseekers through its 
Handicapped-Employers Information System 
(HEIS) program, developed by the Department's 
Bureau of Employment and Training. Jobseek- 
ers are referred to specialists who assist 
them in preparing biographical sketches that 
include work experience, education, special 
skills and abilities, modes of transportation 
they use, and information about their handi- 
caps. At the end of each month, sketches are 
updated and sent to employers throughout the 
State. 





A total of 72 women, including 24 members 
of minority groups, are training or working on 
the Alaska pipeline in construction jobs such 
as iron worker, welder, oiler, and heavy 
equipment operator. The Pipe's final con- 
struction weld was made last month. 


* * 


The Work Incentive (WIN) program provided 
57,000 full-time jobs for men and women in 
welfare families during the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1977. Jobs in service and cleri- 
cal occupations accounted for more than half 
of the women's placements, while men's jobs 
were mostly in structural work, service occu- 
pations, machine trades, transportation, and 
freight-handling. Average hourly starting 
pay was $3.05. The rate for men was $3.67 and 
for women, $2.69. WIN, which was developed to 
help employable recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) get jobs and 
become self-sufficient, is administered joint- 
ly by the Office of Human Development of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Employment and Training Administration 
of the Department of Labor. 


The United States Employment Service 
(USES) launched an experiment with a space 
satellite to determine its practicality as a 
job-matching tool for 2,500 Job Service of- 
fices across the Nation. The project got 
off the ground last month at the Internation- 
al Symposium on Automation of Employment 
Security, held at Hot Springs, Ark. Partici- 
pants saw job information televised instan- 
taneously via a National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) satellite (in stationary 
orbit), from a USES computer in Albany, N.Y., 
to a terminal in Hot Springs. USES's Division 
of Automated Matching Systems wants to find 
out how much it will cost to use the satellite 
for video linkups between jobseekers and em- 
ployers. NASA satellites are already in use 
for educational, medical, and public safety 
programs. Increased use, NASA says, will 
bring down the cost of ground stations, enabl- 
ing many organizations to use the hookup 
economically. 
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SPO! 


WERE PRIMED FOR 


This May, when Congress passed and 
President Carter signed into law a bill 
providing $6.6 billion to expand public 
service employment (PSE) under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA), prime sponsors around 
the country were more than primed to 
translate the new funds into immediate 
PSE jobs. 

Most prime sponsors had already ap- 
proved proposals for new PSE projects 
and collected the names of unemployed 
persons eligible for the new slots. Some 
localities were not as ready to move as 
others, but on the whole. sponsors were 
far better prepared for this PSE authoriza- 
tion than for any CETA appropriation of 
the past. Many sponsors, in fact, were 
ready and—as one CETA official from 
Maine put it—‘‘champing at the bit” at 
least a month before Congress passed the 
appropriations bill. 

The readiness on the part of CETA 
sponsors to administer the new PSE ap- 
propriations even before those funds be- 
came available indicates the growth and 
development of CETA management capa- 
bilities since CETA authorization was 
first passed in 1973. It also reflects an 
unprecedented, coordinated effort by the 
Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA), prime sponsors, State Employ- 
ment Service Agencies (SESAs). and 
other cooperating agencies to plan and 
prepare for anticipated PSE expansion. 

ETA began to get ready for the buildup 
in January, immediately after President 
Carter proposed to increase the number 
of federally funded public service jobs 
under CETA from 310,000 to 600,000 by 
the end of fiscal year 1977, and to 725,000 
for fiscal year 1978. He recommended 
adding 240,000 new title VI PSE slots and 
50,000 new title II positions by the end of 
fiscal year 1977, and the balance of new 
jobs by the end of calendar year 1977. 

ETA officials anticipated that prime 
sponsors would have far more difficulty 
with the projected title VI expansion than 
with the title II increase, partly because 
the former would be so much larger. 
More important, the legal requirements 
governing title II PSE have remained rela- 
tively stable since CETA was passed, 
while the requirements for title VI posi- 
tions were drastically changed by a 
CETA amendment passed in October 
1976. 

The 1976 law included two major 


NEW 
PUBLIC 
JOBS 


by Gloria Stevenson 


changes: First, it specified that all title VI 
slots above the level existing within each 
program on June 30, 1976 or October 31, 
1976—whichever was higher—must be 
used for short-term employment ‘‘proj- 
ects’’ that would provide the community 
with a new or expanded public service. 
Projects must result in a specific product 
or accomplishment that would not other- 
wise be provided with existing funds, and 
they must last no longer than 1 year. 
Partly designed to insure that communi- 
ties were getting improved and needed 
services with CETA funds, the projects 
approach was also an effort to prevent 
local governments and nonprofit agencies 
from laying off regular employees and 
then using CETA funds to hire them 
back. 

In a second effort to prevent such 
substitution and to serve the most disad- 
vantaged among jobless workers, the 1976 
legislation also tightened eligibility re- 
quirements for PSE project jobs to put 
more emphasis on serving the long-term 
unemployed. Briefly, current reg”:!ations 
say that these slots are open only to 
persons who 

@ have been receiving unemployment 

compensation for at least 15 out of 
the last 20 weeks, or 

are ineligible for unemployment 
compensation and have been out of 
work 15 weeks or more, or 

were out of work for 15 of the last 20 
weeks and were first ineligible for 
unemployment compensation and 
then received benefits, or 

@ have exhausted all unemployment 


Gloria Stevenson is associate editor of 
WORKLIFE. 


compensation benefits and are still 
unemployed, or 

e@ are from families receiving Aid to 

Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC). 

In addition, the applicant’s family in- 
come must not be above 70 percent of a 
lower living standard income level estab- 
lished for the local geographic area by 
ETA and distributed in December 1976. 

To help prime sponsors deal with the 
new eligibility criteria, the projects ap- 
proach, and the proposed buildup, ETA 
set up a training program shortly after the 
President's PSE announcement in Janu- 
ary. Washington ETA officials trained re- 
gional office staffs in early February, and 
the regional offices in turn held training 
and briefing meetings for prime sponsors’ 
staffs. 

While the actual increase level was 
unknown until Congress acted, ETA 
trainers used the President’s proposal as a 
guide and suggested that prime sponsors 
prepare to double their PSE enrollments. 
Sponsors were encouraged to act fast in 
soliciting PSE project proposals from lo- 
cal government agencies, private non- 
profit organizations, and community- 
based groups. Regional ETA staff helped 
the sponsors develop procedures for re- 
questing and reviewing project proposals. 

Training sessions also helped prime 
sponsors, SESAs, and Work Incentive 
(WIN) program officials set up coopera- 
tive systems for gathering names of po- 
tential applicants who could be certified 
as eligible and would therefore be ready 
for PSE jobs as soon as the bill was 
passed. Sponsors were encouraged to set 
enrollment goals for serving special target 
groups—including welfare recipients; job- 
less men and women who were ineligible 
for, or had exhausted, unemployment 
compensation benefits; persons who had 
been collecting unemployment compensa- 
tion for 15 weeks; and veterans. In line 
with the Administration's efforts to help 
veterans, ETA urged prime sponsors to 
try to provide them 35 percent of the new 
PSE jobs. 

Emphasizing the need for prime spon- 
sors to be ready to act as soon as the PSE 
expansion bill was passed, ETA recom- 
mended a timetable for increasing enroll- 
ments: 25 percent of the new hires were 
to be on board by the end of the first 
month, 50 percent by the end of the 
second month, 75 percent by the end of 
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the third month, and 100 percent by the 
end of fiscal year 1977. 

The prime sponsors responded with 
varying degrees of success and efficiency, 
but the majority quickly swung into high 
gear. A team of ETA employees who 
visited 28 sponsors at the end of March 
found that 18 had good or excellent 
chances of meeting the proposed expan- 
sion schedule, although prospects for the 
remaining 10 were poor or questionable. 
Among sponsors surveyed, cities and 
consortia were the best prepared, while 
counties were slowest to get ready. Prog- 
ress by balance-of-State agencies was 
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mixed, with three of those visited on 
schedule and the other three behind. 
Conversations with several prime spon- 
sors in different parts of the country 
provide further evidence of variations in 
readiness. One of the best prepared spon- 
sors was the Baltimore Metropolitan 
Manpower Consortium, which serves the 
city of Baltimore and five surrounding 
counties. In mid-April, the consortium 
was providing public service jobs for 
about 2,400 persons and planning to dou- 
ble that with the 1977 appropriations. 
Pointing at a foot-high stack of papers 
dominating a table in her downtown of- 
fice, Marion Pines, the consortium’s ad- 
ministrator, said, ‘‘Those proposals— 
there are a couple of hundred of them— 
are for title VI projects in Baltimore City 
alone. We have other stacks for the 
neighboring counties. These have been 


reviewed by the staff, the planning coun- 
cil, and the mayor, and they’re all ready 
to go.” 

While the projects approach is new to 
most CETA prime sponsors, it is well 
known by the Baltimore consortium. 
Pines explained, *‘A couple of years ago 
we decided to set up some special public 
service projects that had high visibility. 
We wanted something we could look at to 
see definite results from PSE. Now, more 
than half our PSE enrollees are on what 
we call ‘impact public service teams.’ 
This is essentially the projects approach.” 

Baltimore’s impact public service teams 
have expanded services at local mu- 
seums, painted new safety crosswalks at 


all school intersections, built curb ramps 
for handicapped persons, replaced worn 
and obsolete fire hydrants, refurbished 
inner-city recreation centers. winterized 
the homes of needy residents, constructed 
a ‘‘feel and touch” wall mural at a school 
for the blind, and completed other com- 
munity projects. 

The consortium has developed a 
streamlined method for soliciting and 
evaluating PSE project proposals. For ex- 


ample, it has subcontracted with the 
Health and Welfare Council of Central 
Maryland—the chief planning arm for the 
local private, nonprofit sector—to solicit. 
review, and administer project proposals 
from private nonprofit corporations. This 
arrangement cuts down on the number of 
proposals that must be handled directly 
by CETA staff. 

Moreover, the consortium does not 
send government agencies and commu- 
nity-based organizations the formal re- 
quests for proposals (RFPs) used by 
many prime sponsors. Instead. it relies on 
2-page forms called Public Service Project 
or Activity Request Forms. These briefly 
describe the criteria for public service 
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projects and provide space for the follow- 
ing information: 

@ Name and address of the agency. 

@ Agency contact person. 

@ Number of positions requested. job 
title for each slot. and hours of work 
that will be provided in each slot per 
week. 

Approximate implementation date of 
project. 

Description of the project or activity. 
Estimate of the impact of the project 
in specific terms—the number of 
houses to be weatherized, for exam- 
ple, or the number of crosswalks to 
be painted. (The form notes that a 
monthly progress report is required 
from the sponsoring agency and 
states that progress will be measured 
against listed goals.) 

Explanation of how the project or 
activity differs from ongoing serv- 
ices. 


~- 


¥ 
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e@ Listing of the equipment and sup- 
plies needed and their estimated 
cost. 

In addition, the agency proposing the 
project must attach job specification 
sheets describing the duties of each posi- 
tion requested and the job skills each 
requires. 

Among the Baltimore projects that vied 
for 1977 title VI expansion funding were 
proposals to control flooding; teach 
homeowners how to weatherize their 
homes and save energy; insulate and 
weatherize public buildings such as 
schools; build a bike path; provide dance 
instruction for senior citizens and handi- 
capped persons; set up a recreational and 


educational center at the city jail; set up a 
‘*pooch patrol’’ to round up stray animals 
and enforce leash laws; beef up the city’s 
one-person fire prevention safety instruc- 
tion program for local elementary school 
students; and read to blind persons over 
an FM radio station. About 60 percent of 
the proposals came from government 
agencies and about 40 percent were from 
community-based organizations. 

The consortium staff assisted a plan- 
ning council subcommittee in evaluating 
each proposal in terms of its benefit to the 
community, ability to add to existing pub- 
lic services, and ease of implementation. 


Jay Harrison, a public information officer 
for the consortium, noted that the staff 
looked for projects that can get started 
quickly. ‘“‘We have a reputation for fast 
startups,”” he said. 

Reviewers also took note of whether 
bonding was required for the PSE jobs 
and whether persons with physical or 
mental handicaps could do the work. The 
proposals were then summarized, num- 
bered for easy reference, and reviewed by 
the CETA planning council and the 
mayor. 

Since prime sponsors did not know 
until after the PSE bill was passed exactly 
what their title VI allocation would be, 
they could not determine in advance how 


many proposals they could fund. Many 
CETA staffs did try, however, to estab- 
lish funding priorities. **We did an awful 
lot of blue-skying, contingency planning,” 
Marion Pines said. ‘‘We have the capacity 
to do this, but I'm afraid many of the 
smaller primes are not adequately staffed 
at present for this major PSE expansion.” 


F Yp 

While the Baltimore consortium had 
little trouble getting ready for the buildup 
of title VI, it faced some difficulties relat- 
ing to the new eligibility requirements. *‘I 
see problems,” said Pines in April, “in 
implementing a whole new program with 
a whole new set of eligibility criteria. | 
foresee an administrative nightmare with 
these eligibility requirements and the 
complexities of determining Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (UI) status.” 

Baltimore's first experience with the 
new eligibility rules came this March 
when the city hired 300 persons for PSE 
projects funded under the 1976 title VI 
appropriation. Under the new regulations, 
prime sponsors may hire applicants for 
PSE projects without immediately verify- 
ing their eligibility, but must do so within 
60 days. Baltimore followed this proce- 
dure and encountered some snags. 

Pines reported that of the 300 persons 
hired, ““We found that about 25 percent 
weren't eligible under the new criteria, 
specifically the criteria relating to mone- 
tary eligibility for UI. It seems that many 
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people do not fully understand their Ul 
status.We transferred those people to title 
II jobs. Now, we won't hire anybody 
until they're completely verified as eligi- 
ble.” 

Like other prime sponsors, Baltimore 
has received much help from local SESA 
and UI personnel in collecting names of 
persons qualifying for the program. **UI 
has been very cooperative,’ Pines says, 
‘*but we and they still need to put a 
tremendous number of person-hours into 
all this checking.”” 

Pines reported that the local UI office 
began in March to gather names of people 
who had collected from 10 to 14 weeks of 
UI benefits. These were persons who 
might qualify for the new title VI jobs. 
The agency found, however, that only 
about 10 percent of all persons approach- 
ing their 15th week of insured unemploy- 
ment—the minimum required by the legis- 
lation—were interested in PSE jobs. 

The local manpower centers that pro- 
vide CETA services throughout the Balti- 
more area also checked their files of 
recent registrants for potential title VI 
applicants. Since those files are computer- 
ized, this task was considerably easier 
than manual file searches made by spon- 
sors lacking automatic data processing 
equipment. In March, the persons identi- 
fied through the file search were sent 
postcards polling them on their job status. 
‘‘We got a tremendous response rate and 
found that about 84 percent were still 
unemployed,’ Pines said. *“*By mid- 
March, we had about 1,250 names on that 
list. Of course we didn’t know their Ul 
status and had to check that too.” 

Baltimore is also working with the local 
WIN agency to find eligible persons 
among AFDC recipients. This appears to 
be a relatively easy way to find potential 
participants. Said Pines, ‘*There’s usually 
no problem in verifying the eligibility of 
these participants, although some prob- 
lems may come later in matching WIN 
participants with PSE jobs.” 

Besides getting project proposals and 
establishing a pool of potential PSE work- 
ers, the Baltimore consortium prepared 
for title VI expansion by examining its 
experience in employing the 300 persons 
hired for projects funded under last year’s 
appropriation. Staff members discovered 
that about 80 percent of those employees 
were veterans—far more than Baltimore's 
current 35 percent goal. The rate was 
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disproportionately high because nearly all 
the participants were men. Pines ex- 
plained, ‘‘The projects we funded then 
tended to provide physical jobs. That— 
plus our emphasis on veterans—made the 
enrollment lopsided. We have to try to 
maintain some balance in male-female hir- 
ing. There are a lot of needed jobs in 
human services that are just as important 
as physical work but can be done by a lot 
more people.” 

While considerably smaller than the 
Baltimore Metropolitan Manpower Con- 
sortium, the CETA prime sponsor for 
Cumberland County, Maine—where 
about 325 new PSE jobs were antici- 
pated—was also well prepared by mid- 
April. At that time Rick Spill, the 
county’s assistant CETA director, re- 
ported, ‘‘We’ve held five or six county- 
wide meetings to explain the expansion to 
community-based organizations. We went 
on radio and TV to tell about the expan- 
sion. We've developed an RFP process. 
And we disseminated to each town in the 
county a list of occupations for which 
potential eligibles are available so the 
towns could use this information in de- 
signing projects.” 

In response to this activity, the county 
received about 360 proposals for projects 
offering some 750 jobs. ‘‘Just about every 
social service agency in the county sub- 
mitted something to uplift or improve its 
efforts,’ Spill said. ‘‘Project proposals 
ran the whole gamut: facelifting of historic 
monuments, some audiovisual education 
projects for grade school kids, vocational 
education projects, improved facilities for 
senior citizens, lots of environmental 
things. There are a lot of innovative pro- 
posals; very few are on the order of 
sweeping streets.” 

While getting its projects procedures 
well underway, Cumberland County also 
established a pool of eligible participants. 
Spill explained that CETA staff ‘‘worked 
with WIN and the employment service to 
identify AFDC recipients and UI ineligi- 
bles and exhaustees. We canvassed our 
title | programs to see which participants 
might be eligible, and we developed a lot 
of outreach materials.”” 

Speaking in mid-April, Spill said, ‘‘We 
have identified a pool of clients, and our 
counselors are champing at the bit and are 
ready to go. I hope that we don’t lose that 
momentum.” 

The delay between the time when spon- 


sors were ready to move and the time 
when the bill was passed presented diffi- 
culties for many localities. Al Lipitt, di- 
rector of the CETA consortium serving 
Las Vegas and Clark County, Nev., said 
the situation reminded him of ‘‘a girl 
getting dressed for the senior prom. She’s 
all dressed and ready to go, and then her 
date doesn’t come to pick her up.”’ 

This spring Lipitt attended a meeting of 
10 western prime sponsors and reported 
that ‘‘All but one of us were ready to go 
on April |. That one was just finishing its 
RFP process and had only 50 people in its 
pool of certified eligibles.” 

Lipitt added that his consortium had 
identified eligible persons in February and 
March, but that these people had to be 
recertified after the appropriations bill 
passed to make certain that they were still 
qualified for title VI jobs. 

Among the prime sponsors that were 
not ready to go well before the PSE 
expansion bill became law was one from 
Massachusetts. A planner there reported 
in mid-April that RFPs had not yet been 
sent out, although some progress had 
been made in identifying persons qualified 
to participate. The planner cited several 
reasons for the sponsor's lack of speed. 

**Historically,”’ he said, ‘‘we have 
heard about various appropriations that 
never came through. In 1975, for exam- 
ple, the Department of Labor promised 
supplemental money and Nixon vetoed it. 
So people were geared up for expansion 
and then got nailed. Also, we're right at 
the beginning of our title I planning cycle. 
which always takes a lot of time and 
energy. We've learned that we can't let 
that slide to plan for something that may 
not happen.” 

Another difficulty, he said, was that the 
prime sponsor was in danger of being 
rated as unsatisfactory and that staff 
members were spending much time on 
remedial efforts. *‘Consequently, the 
amount of time we can spend getting 
ready for title VI is minimal.*’ 

Some other sponsors also encountered 
planning difficulties, but those with prob- 
lems were in the minority. On the whole. 
most prime sponsors were more than 
ready to expand PSE as soon as the funds 
came through. The Baltimore consortium. 
for example, got word of its increased allo- 
cation on May 13, a Friday. By the end of 
the following week, the first 100 persons 
had been hired for the new PSE slots. 0 








REMINDER IN JULY: THE BLIZZARD OF °77 


by Rober: Dyment and Deborah A. Holmes 


The winter of 1976-1977 will be long 
remembered but never fondly by the resi- 
dents of Buffalo, N.Y. The memories 
would have been even worse, however, 
had Buffalo not been assisted by the 
Department of Labor’s Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA). Unem- 
ployment Insurance (UI), Disaster Unem- 
ployment Assistance (DUA), and Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) funds played a large part in help- 
ing the beleaguered city to cope with and 
recover from the effects of the disastrous 
blizzard. 

The ordeal started with the worst early 
season snowfall in Buffalo’s history, a 
storm in November that left 4 feet of 
snow in some areas. Continuing for 47 
consecutive days, the downfall broke city 
records for the most snow in one day, 
most in a week, and most in a month. 
Around 11 a.m. Friday, January 28, it 
turned into a “‘killer..” Driven by wind 
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gusts of 69 miles an hour, more than a 
foot of snow fell that day in a blizzard 
that paralyzed the Buffalo metropolitan 
area of 1.3 million people. The tempera- 
ture, taking into account the wind-chill 
factor, dipped to 50 degrees below zero. 

Cars, buses, and trucks were aban- 
doned on streets by the thousands as 
motorists took refuge in office buildings, 
churches, and fire and police stations. 
About 13,000 persons were marooned. 

When the winds subsided, police on 
borrowed snowmobiles toured the streets, 
checking the abandoned cars, and found 
the frozen bodies of eight men. Total 
storm-related deaths rose to 23. 

When the big blow finally stopped, 
Buffalo resembled an eene science-fiction 
movie. It was as if a radioactive cloud had 
descended on the city and brought life to 
an abrupt halt. 

By 2 p.m. on Friday public and private 
traffic was almost at a standstill. Approxi- 
mately 80 employment service (ES) and 
unemployment insurance (UI) office staf- 
fers, along with outsiders seeking shelter, 
were stranded overnight in the building 


housing the New York State Department 
of Labor at 200 Franklin Street. Local 
hotels were completely filled. The staff 
was unable to get to nearby restaurants, 
so they used civil defense rations stored 
in the basement, finding the hard candy 
especially good. 

Most of the ES and UI staff trapped in 
the building overnight made it to the 
nearby Statler Hilton for breakfast. Some 
roads were passable about 10 o'clock 
Saturday. However, many cars wouldn't 
start, and others started but soon froze 
out. No public transportation was avail- 
able. By noon Saturday most of the staff 
were on their way home, sharing available 
cars or hitchhiking. A few were able to 
obtain rooms in nearby hotels. One staff 
member, Virginia Scott, was scheduled to 
be married, but all efforts to hold the 
ceremony failed, and it had to be post- 
poned to the following day. 

Two blocks from the Labor Depart- 
ment building, Louis Cambria, Assistant 
Industrial Commissioner for the State La- 
bor Department, made it home late on 
Friday afternoon. *‘But some of my em- 
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ployees who lived in the outlying areas 
stayed at the office overnight. We eventu- 
ally used snowmobiles to get most of 
them out Saturday,”’ he said. 

On Sunday, January 30, President 
Carter declared seven Western New York 
counties (Erie, Chautauqua, Wyoming, 
Cattaraugus, Niagara, Orleans, and Alle- 
gany) in addition to Buffalo, in a “‘state of 
emergency.’’ This enabled the Federal 
Disaster Assistance Administration 
(FDAA) to come in and use Federal 
money and resources to clean up the 
snow and provide for the health and 
safety of citizens. 

State and Federal authorities quickly 
went into action to help Buffalo try to get 
back on its feet. Huge snowplows, snow- 
blowers, and bulldozers were flown to the 
city aboard military aircraft from as far 
away as Colorado. 

Drifts went 25 feet and higher. Some 
homes were actually buried by the storm. 
Snowmobiles and helicopters delivered 
medicine and emergency food supplies as 
drifts grew to over 35 feet in some places. 

Six hundred members of the National 
Guard were activated to help the city dig 
out, and 300 Army regulars and equip- 
ment were flown in from Fort Bragg. 
N.C., to assist. 

On hearing the President's announce- 
ment, Thomas Murray, superintendent of 
Buffalo's Unemployment Division, and 
Douglas L. Winokur, superintendent of 
the Employment Service Division, began 
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to make plans to handle the anticipated 
hiring and increased unemployment 
claims. This was the beginning of a series 
of joint efforts between ES and UI per- 
sonnel that was to continue throughout 
the crisis. 

‘On Monday [January 31] the storm 
continued with some abatement, but there 
was no public transportation, and only a 
small staff was able to report to the 
downtown UI office,’ said Winokur. 
‘‘But we handled approximately 100 
claimants who reported that day. Some of 
them walked more than 2 miles, some 
walked for more than 2 hours. We 
couldn't let people like that down.” 

On the same day, the ES office paid 
135 social service checks to people who 
reported biweekly. When the Mayor of 
Buffalo declared a driving ban in the 
storm area, Winokur exerted all the influ- 
ence he could muster and received a 
waiver for ES personnel so that they 
could drive to their offices. 

ES hired the following number of work- 
ers to assist in snow removal and related 
jobs: 


Erie County 

City of Buffalo 

Cheektowaga 

Cattaraugus County 

Niagara County 

These placements were in addition to 


200 members of the Corps of Engineers 
and 300 food stamp examiners hired by 


Equipment and troops were airlifted 
from Fort Bragg, N.C., to Buffalo. 


the ES to handle the heavy load created 
by food stamp applications. 

On the same Monday, Thomas Casey, 
Federal disaster aid coordinator, signed 
the first contracts with private contractors 
to aid National Guard troops and city 
workers in opening snow-plugged and car- 
clogged streets. Under his direction, lo- 
cal and State cleanup efforts were coor- 
dinated with assistance from the Federal 
Government. 

Under presidential authority, the 
FDAA used the contractual machinery of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to hire 
private firms and equipment to assist Buf- 
falo and Western New York. 

A temporary crisis developed when the 
switchboard operators failed to arrive at 
work. *‘Without our central board func- 
tioning, we were ‘dead.’ Several employ- 
ees who knew something about electron- 
ics took over, handling over 300 calls on 
Monday alone from people wanting to 
know if we were open—especially those 
who were to report for social service 
checks. Those people needed their 
checks. It was a matter of survival for 
them. And, since mail delivery was ham- 
pered, we made arrangements with the 
Erie County Sheriffs Department to de- 
liver the checks to our Buffalo office.” 
said Winokur. 

The ES office continued to function 
with a limited staff. “"On Tuesday. there 
still was no public transportation available 
and roads were still plugged. yet some 








Col. Daniel D. Ludwig, of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
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helped direct work forces to dig the city out. 
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staff members and local office managers 
were able to report to work by walking. 
We served about 300 claimants who 
walked to our office that day.” said Mur- 
ray. 

The cooperation between the UI and 
ES offices increased as staff members of 
the two offices coordinated a program to 
handle the disaster. Murray and Winokur 
were constantly in consultation on var- 
ious problems. All of Buffalo’s Labor 
Department offices remained open 
throughout the entire crisis period, with 
the exception of a temporary office in 
Hamburg, N.Y., which closed for | day. 

Winokur and Murray praised the assist- 
ance given them by Stanley M. Remez, 
Chief of Defense for the Emergency Man- 
power Services for the New York State 
Department of Labor. Headquartered in 
New York City, Mr. Remez worked 
closely with both men in providing 
needed materials, manpower, and emer- 
gency operational procedures. 

On Wednesday, February 2, it was 
announced that the seven New York 
counties that had been declared in a state 
of emergency would receive an extra $3.3 
million in Federal funds to hire the unem- 
ployed for snow clearance, with the City 
of Buffalo’s share of the emergency dis- 
cretionary funds totaling about $675,000. 
Funding was made through Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) programs administered by ETA. 

By Saturday, February 5, 300 city resi- 


dents had been hired by the ES Division 
for emergency storm-created jobs, with 
more applications expected the following 

Monday. Job applicants were screened 
for the temporary work from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at a one-stop center set up in the 
basement of Buffalo's Memorial Audito- 
rium. The jobs paid $3.88 hourly and 
were open to any city resident who was 
receiving unemployment insurance or 
who had been out of work for at least 7 
days. 

The workers shoveled snow from hy- 
drants, bridges, and viaducts; moved 
stalled vehicles; repaired snow-fighting 
equipment; located and reported on aban- 
doned autos; and cleaned flooded build- 
ings. 

Special reporting schedules were writ- 
ten for persons who didn’t have a current 
valid claim with the UI Division, Murray 
said. These schedules were based on the 
last four digits of a claimant’s social secu- 
rity number. 

As many as 100,000 unemployed per- 
sons were served weekly by the State 
Labor Department’s UI Division in the 
four-county Buffalo district during the dis- 
aster period. The division supplemented 
its 10 regular offices by opening three 
temporary offices in Buffalo, NorthTona- 
wanda, andHamburg. In addition, its 
staff worked until 8 p.m. Monday through 
Friday, and from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
Saturdays to handle the increased load of 
DUA claims.The division employed an 
additional 150 clerks and typists on a 
temporary basis to receive and process 
claims. 

That same Saturday, February 5, fol- 
lowing a visit to the area by President 
Carter’s son Chip, word came from the 
White House that the President had de- 
clared the stricken area and two northern 
New York counties a major disaster area. 
This action made the residents eligible for 
millions of dollars in DUA. These funds 
were provided in addition to the UI assist- 
ance, and they also furnished assistance 
to persons not otherwise covered by State 
and Federal programs. 

Area workers who were laid off or 
unable to get to their jobs because of the 
storm emergency could apply for UI ben- 
efits beginning on Monday. February 7. 
Murray made the announcement to all 
area newspapers and to radio and TV 
stations. 

Murray explained that the customary 
waiting period of | week was waived and 


claimants were paid for the first week of 
their unemployment. A person who 
worked fewer than 4 days and made $95 
or less (in the statutory Monday through 
Sunday) week was entitled to file a claim. 
Claimants were asked to file for UI on 
their regular reporting day, within the 
next 4 weeks. 

The probable peak load of 100,000 
claims was reached during the week end- 
ing February 11, according to Murray. 
About one-half of these were regular UI 
claims, and the remainder were for DUA. 

The ES center in the basement of Buf- 
falo’s Memorial Auditorium, normally the 
home of the basketball Braves and 
hockey Sabres, eventually hired 1,300 
city residents for snow-related activities. 

Before it was over, the ES division 
serving Buffalo and four counties made 
3,000 placements as a result of the emer- 
gency and disaster declarations, mostly 
within a 4day period. Even during the 
height of the storm there never were 
fewer than two employees available in 
each office. 

To handle the increased workload, the 
State Labor Department in Albany mobi- 
lized a fleet of trucks to haul in extra 
forms and file cabinets, loading them in 
Albany,New York City, and Long Is- 
land, and driving them 450 miles on the 
thruway to Buffalo. 

‘We couldn't wait for the mails to 
deliver the forms. Our Albany officials 
gave us anything and everything we 
needed in a city cut off from the outside 
world,” said Winokur. Albany officials 
were available 24 hours a day. 

Fifteen experienced staffers were trans- 
ferred from the Rochester office. 70 miles 
away, to augment the Buffalo staff. 

‘‘We hired 150 temporary employees 
for the UI Division to handle the crush of 
claims. Most employees were taken from 
an eligibility list or had previously worked 
for UI,” said Murray. They were given 
immediate on-the-job training, with expe- 
rienced employees assigned nearby. 

**We processed 50,000 claimants in the 
Buffalo District in 2 days, a job that 
normally would take 5.° said Murray. 
‘*And, during the crisis, we did some 
emergency hiring over the phone to expe- 
dite the process,’ explained Winokur. 

Winokur’'s ES district hired another 320 
people, immediately putting them through 
a crash course so they could help dis- 
pense food stamp applications within a 
day of their hiring. People who missed a 
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day of work because of the blizzard were 
eligible for stamps. Eventually 500.000 
people in the Buffalo metropolitan area 
received stamps, plus thousands more in 
the other disaster area counties. 

Murray and Winokur praised the Buf- 
falo Labor Department staff who not only 
‘weathered’ the impossible conditions to 
maintain services but volunteered to work 
overtime during the aftermath. *‘We must 
always cover our offices. in spite of 
weather. The choice isn't really ours to 
make. People, regardless of the weather. 
will report, especially those who need to 
pick up social security checks or sign up 
for unemployment compensation.” said 
Murray. 

‘‘Communication, we found, is ex- 
tremely important. We were one of only a 
handful of office buildings open during the 
week following the storm. Business as 
usual! We now feel that we can meet any 
disaster, handle any challenge thrown at 
us, almost immediately. within a few days 
at most,” explained Winokur. 

What happened in Buffalo during the 
blizzard of *77—the worst in 100 years— 
was a first for ES and UI personnel in the 
city: the first time they had responded to 
the needs of the people in a locale de- 
clared a disaster area by the President 
because of snow. In the heat of July it 
could be useful to reflect on how the 
staffers performed. It might be a lesson 
for other ES and UI office personnel to 
remember should a similar disaster occur 
in future winters. O 


Photos by Robert Dyment 
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Snow, piled 25 feet and higher by the wind, couldn't be moved 
in some places except by bulldozer operators. Sidewalks were 
cleared and autos uncovered by shovelers recruited from lists 
of unemployed workers. Some opened a path to the State 
Department of Labor office building door and others cleared 
the Conrail tracks and switches in the Buffalo railroad yards so 
food and other commodities could be moved. 
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Watermen, idled while their boats were ice-locked at piers, filled the air of awarm grocery 
store with yarns of previous winter hardships in the Bay area. 
Photos by Don Long and Wallace Clark, Richmond Newspapers, Inc. 
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Will Not Forget 


by Lee Anne Kintzel 


The people of Tangier Island, a few 
square miles of mostly marsh and sand in 
the Virginia waters of the Chesapeake 
Bay, are not accustomed to asking for 
help. Separated from the nearest main- 
land port by an hour's boat ride, the 
island’s 225 families are in the habit of 
taking care of themselves and helping 
other families, just as their ancestors be- 
gan to do immediately after John Crockett 
established a settlement there 300 years 
ago. 

However, the Blizzard of °77 proved 
too much even for these sturdy, inde- 
pendent people. Despite their initial re- 
luctance to accept Federal aid, the island- 
ers found it more thar useful. For some 
of them, and for many other hard-pressed 
residents of the Bay area, the availability 
of Disaster Unemployment Assistance 
(DUA) and Small Business Administra- 
tion (SBA) loans meant the difference 
between economic survival and disaster. 

Generations of isolation have molded 
the island’s people into a tight-knit com- 
munity. Because land on which to build 
homes is limited to two narrow ridges 
rising out of surrounding marsh, building 
lots are small and houses are close to- 
gether. The streets are narrow, and feet, 
bicycles, and motorcycles provide not 
only transportation but a great deal of 
daily contact. The impression a visitor 
gets of a very large extended family is 
accurate. Not only do islanders know and 
care about their neighbors, there is a good 
chance they are related. Over the years, 
Tangier families have intermarried, and a 
few names are shared by many. 

‘*We all watch out for one another 
here,”’ an island woman said. ‘‘When one 
boy lost his boat in a storm, all the other 
men offered to give him a part of their 
catch every day until he could get a new 
one. Of course, he wouldn't take it. His 
pride wouldn't let him.”’ 

Most of the island males between the 
ages of 15 and 65 earn their living year 
round as watermen. They go out 6 days a 
week in their sturdy Chesapeake Bay 
deadrise workboats to take oysters or 
crabs, depending on the season, or they 
work at their soft-crab shanties rising on 
stilts from the shallow waters of the chan- 





Lee Anne Kintzel is an information officer 
with the Virginia Employment Commission. 





nel that cuts the island in two. A handful 
hold jobs at the new recreation center, the 
tiny airfield, the post office, and the radar 
installation. Several work on fishing and 
tugboats out of New York and Baltimore 
and for the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

When the entire Chesapeake Bay iced 
over in January, locking the watermen’s 
boats into their harbors, the economies of 
Tangier Island and other Bay communi- 
ties that depend on the water went into a 
deep freeze, too. According to Virginia 
Employment Commission (VEC) esti- 
mates, there are about 3,000 watermen in 
the State, concentrated mainly on the 
Northern Neck, the strip of land between 
the Potomac and Rappahannock rivers, 
and the Eastern Shore, the peninsula that 
separates the Bay from the Atlantic 
Ocean. The jobs of many other men and 
women who work in seafood-packing 
houses depend on what the watermen 
bring in from the Bay and its tributaries. 

January and February are normally the 
last 2 months of the oyster season, when 
the watermen earn enough to tide them 
over until crabbing begins in the last 2 
weeks of March. 

The watermen’s year, like that of the 
farmer, is a cycle of lean and fat, sowing 
and reaping, investment and income. The 
mainland store that sells the Tangier 
watermen the wire for constructing the 
200 or so traps that each crabber will 
work advances credit to the men each 
year. If the loans aren't paid off by the 
time the next crab season comes around, 
credit probably will not be available. The 
watermen and their wives learn at an 
early age to put money aside during the 
good seasons to have something to fall 
back on when crabs are scarce or oysters 
are so plentiful that they drive market 
prices down. But the 2'/2 months of idle- 
ness brought on by the severest winter in 
41 years and its attendant energy short- 
ages was an emergency for which not 
even the most provident family could 
have prepared. By the end of January, 
many of them had used up most of their 
savings and were buying on credit from 
the island’s two grocery stores. Food 
wasn't the only problem, though. 

‘“‘We didn’t know how we would meet 
our bank payments or pay the light bill,” 
said Bertie Parks. She and her husband 
Sonny have made it through the ups and 
downs of the waterman’s life for 30 years. 





‘This winter is the worst we've had. A 
lot of people here put money by, and 
some don’t. but everyone was in a bad 
way this winter.” 

Concerned about the hardships being 
faced by the watermen and those em- 
ployed in the seafood processing industry, 
Virginia’s Governor Mills E. Godwin, Jr. 
petitioned President Carter to declare 39 
cities and counties in Virginia a disaster 
area. On January 26, the President issued 
the declaration, making the watermen and 
others who became unemployed as a re- 
sult of the freeze eligible for DUA and for 
SBA loans. The SBA funds could be 
used, for example, to repair damaged 
boats, docks, and piers. 

DUA was the aid to which most of the 
watermen were entitled, since they are 
generally self-employed. For the seafood 
processors—most of whose employers 
pay into the State’s unemployment insur- 
ance fund—the aid supplemented unem- 
ployment insurance (UI) benefits for 
which they might qualify. 

The VEC had formulated a DUA contin- 
gency plan and in November 1976 central 
Office staff gave basic DUA training to 
key personnel in those areas most likely 
to be hit hardest by a bitter winter. The 
forms for processing claims were printed. 
and within 2 days of the President's disas- 
ter declaration, local office VEC staff was 
ready to help. Arrangements were made 
to divert central as well as local office 
staff from regular duties to areas in which 
the number of claims was expected to be 
high. 

VEC began taking DUA claims on Jan- 
uary 27. The immediate problem of demo- 
graphics had to be overcome. In many 
cases, the people who needed help the 
most had least access to a VEC office. 
Normally, the VEC office in Warsaw, 
Va., on the nonindustrial Northern Neck, 
is adequate to handle unemployment 
services and UI claims of the sparse 
population in four counties of that area 
and six counties to the south of the 
Rappahannock River. But, as a result of 
the blizzard and the disaster declaration, 
large numbers of self-employed people in 
remote areas who would not ordinarily 
need the VEC’s services had to be 
served. 

“We had to take help to where it was 
needed,’ said Frank Edgar, VEC field 
supervisor for Area VII, the section 
where most claimants lived. ‘‘The War- 
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Ice thick enough to walk on 
made it impossible for 
watermen to tong for oysters 


Photos by Don Long and Wallace Clark 
Richmond Newspapers, !nc 


Mayor Robert Jones Thorne, his 
boatyard in the deep freeze, informed 
islanders about DUA. 
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saw office was already packed with peo- 
ple who were out of work because of the 
cold weather, so we set up shop for DUA 
claims at the community college. And 
parts of Gloucester County, where quite a 
few watermen live, are more than an 
hour’s drive from Warsaw. There, we set 
up outposts in local public schools.”’ 

The situation on Tangier Island was 
more of the same. The ice that prevented 
the Tangier watermen from earning any 
income also made it impossible for them 
to travel by boat to Exmore on the East- 
ern Shore, locale of the nearest VEC 
office. The only way was to charter a 
plane, which would have been too expen- 
sive for people who were running out of 
cash. 

‘We did the only thing we could. We 
hired a State plane and flew a team to 
Tangier,’’ Edgar said. 

Floyd Tucker and Nancy Chaffin of the 
VEC central office and Leonard Lambert 
from the Richmond local office boarded 
the plane at Richmond’s Byrd Airport at 
8:45 a.m. on Monday, January 31, and 
soon were installed in the Sunday school 
room of the island’s Swain Memorial 
Methodist Church, ready to process 100 
or more claims. 

Smoothing the way for Tucker, Chaf- 
fin, and Lambert, Tangier’s Mayor Rob- 
ert James Thorne, 34—himself a water- 
man during crabbing season and operator 
of a boatyard during the winter—spread 
the word that DUA was available after 
making arrangements for the VEC team 
to use the church. 

‘At first, many of the men didn’t want 
to come in. They're very independent, 
and they’ve always been able to make it 
on their own,’ Thorne said. *‘But when 
they saw others were lining up to file 
claims, they weren’t so embarrassed. 
They swallowed their pride because they 
were pretty desperate.” 

Throughout the Virginia area of the 
Bay, watermen and seafood processors 
who hadn‘t worked since December ap- 
plied for DUA claims made retroactive to 
January 1. By March 12, when the crisis 
was ended officially, 3,421 DUA claims 
had been received. Approximately $1.5 
million had been paid in benefits covering 


The Tangier Island mailboat got through on 
January 14 in the wake of the buoy-tender J. 
Millard Tawes, breaking the Bay ice. 


the 10-week period. (In Maryland, 4,418 
claims were made and $1,885,687 was 
paid in benefits.) 

The average time lapse between filing 
claims and receiving checks was 5 days, 
with a few cases taking a month or more, 
according to John Rusher, VEC chief of 
benefits. 

**It wasn’t always easy to process them 
quickly,’ Rusher said. **The DUA hit just 
when UI claims resulting from the cold 
weather and fuel emergency were peak- 
ing. During the first week of February, 
our regular UI claim load was about 
double the normal amount. And some 
DUA claims are tricky, because any other 
type of UI claim that might apply to the 
individual has to be paid before DUA. We 
had to combine wages from several States 
and in some cases file out-of-State claims. 
Then we had to wait for the monetary 
determination from the States and their 
decisions of eligibility for benefits. All this 
requires a lot of time.” 

Red tape sometimes got in the way. 

‘*As far as I was concerned, the name 
of the game was that people were out of 
work and they needed money right away. 
The process for getting the money for 
payouts was cumbersome, and sometimes 
we even had to stop working on claims to 
gather statistics for Federal reports,” 
Rusher said. 

DUA claimants were asked to bring 
papers showing earnings and employment 
from October 1975 through January 1977 
to document claims and determine the 
amount of weekly benefits, which could 
range from $68 to $103. 

Both central and local office staff 


Workboats waited 
for a thaw. 


worked nights and weekends to get 
checks out as quickly as possible. There 
were computer breakdowns and forms 
improperly filled out, but the situation had 
its lighter side. 

‘*We ran into a few unique problems on 
Tangier,” Rusher said. *‘One problem 
was names—so many people on the is- 
land have the same last name. Another 
was social security numbers. The social 
security people must have landed there 
and signed up many islanders at the same 
time, because a lot of the islanders have 
numbers identical except for one digit. 
When the keypuncher punched in a 
wrong digit for one Tangier claim, the 
number turned out to be the number of 
another man with the same last name. 
Instead of kicking the error back as it 
usually would if a number and name 
didn’t match, the computer in this case 
accepted the error, and the wrong person 
got the check. The recipient let us know 
right away, and we got the money to the 
right person.” 

There is no doubt that the $1.7 million 
in Federal funds paid to out-of-work 
watermen and seafood processors during 
February and March was important to 
localities such as the Northern Neck, the 
Eastern Shore, and Tangier Island. And 
in general it was beneficial to the State, 
which was suffering from the one-two 
punches of the blizzard and the fuel short- 
ages it created. 

But the real value of DUA was 
summed up by one Tangier woman. 
speaking about her own family but also 
about all the islanders: “I don't know 
what we would have done without it.” 0 
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Unemployment and 
the Energy Crisis 


The bitter—and in some cases disastrous—winter of 1977 in- 
creased the Nation’s demand for energy-related fuels and power for 
homes and industry, forcing factories, schools, and offices to close 
when firms that provided the fuel and power fell behind in deliveries 
or were compelled to curtail supplies. As a result, a substantial 
number of workers were laid off. 

To obtain accurate and timely information on the impact of 
energy shortages on the work force and the economy, the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration (ETA) asked State employment 
service agencies to submit weekly reports to ETA’s national office 
by TWX. 

The first reports were submitted for the week ending January 29, 
and reporting continued through March 19, when the crisis sub- 
sided. The reports covered these six items: (1) identification of 
areas affected by energy shortages; (2) industries affected; (3) 
initial unemployment claims filed because of energy related layoffs; 
(4) continued unemployment claims filed; (5) an estimate of the 
total number of workers unemployed; and (6) the number of 
persons recalled to work each week as the fuel shortage subsided. 

The largest number of initial claims were filed during the week of 
January 30 through February 5, while the number of continued 
weeks claims peaked during the week of February 6 through 


200,000 





100,000 
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February 12. During the 8-week reporting period, initial claims 
numbered 380,496 and continued weeks claims, 501,135. 

States reporting the largest number of claims during the 8-week 
period were: 


Continued Weeks 
Claims Filed 


Initial Claims 

State Filed 
Indiana 23,535 
New Jersey 48,068 
New York 43,792 
Ohio 60,597 54,457 
Pennsylvania 83,869 157,557 

The industries most severely affected by fuel and power short- 
ages were glass manufacturing, textile production, auto assembly 
plants, and metal works. 

The ES-210/Energy Report proved to be one of the Department 
of Labor's most useful methods for gathering information on indus- 
trial layoffs and unemployment claims filed because of the energy 
crisis. In addition, 30,346 claims were filed in New York State under 
the Disaster Unemployment Assistance (DUA) program, primarily 
because of adverse weather conditions which occurred mainly in 
the Buffalo area. 
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Dixie Russo 
Pinpoints 
Oil Town Jobs 


by Jerry Speir 


lease don't go telling people this is a ‘boom town.’ Every time 
that happens we get people down here from all over the country 
thinking they can just come in and go to work. 

“There was an article in Family Circle not long ago that talked 
about Morgan City, and after that we had droves of backpackers 
coming in thinking they had found the Promised Land. 

“| don’t want to be responsible for bringing people in here from all 
over.” 

The speaker is Dixie Russo, manager of the Morgan City area 
office of the Louisiana Office of Employment Security (LOES). A 
slim, bright-eyed individual in her 40’s, Russo is the only woman to 
hold such a position in all of LOES’s 30 area offices. She speaks 
with authority and experience on the subject of employment. 

Morgan City, despite her disclaimer, has the distinction of being 
the birthplace of the offshore oil drilling industry and is, indeed, 
something of a boom town. It has an unemployment rate of 5 
percent, low when compared with the national average of 7.0 in 
April. It is one of the two areas in Louisiana which has tiad low 
unemployment rates in recent years. Nearby Houma is the other. 

Morgan City, the site of an expanding petroleum industry, is 
about a 2-hour drive (about 50 air miles) southwest of New Orleans 
on the Old Spanish Trail in the midst of swamps and marshes and 
sugarcane and rice fields. A roadside marker placed by the 
Chamber of Commerce reads: “First producing offshore oil well out 
of sight of land was completed November 14, 1947 in the Gulf of 
Mexico 43 miles south of Morgan City, Louisiana.” 

Petroleum drill pipe yards cover acres and acres. Giant offshore 
platforms by the dozen await completion and transportation down 
the last 20 miles of the Atchafalaya River to the open waters of the 
Gulf. By next year, one such platform now under construction will 
stand in 1,000 feet of water. One of the largest commercial 
helicopter fleets in the world fills the air with a constant buzz as it 
performs services for the oil drillers. The boat and barge activity on 
bayous, canals, and rivers is constant. 

Russo, whose husband's business is providing food services to 
employees of offshore oil drilling firms and boat companies, is a 
third generation native of the area. She got her start in this 
predominantly male domain in 1952, when she put her 4-year-old 
son—now a surgery resident in a Shreveport (La.) hospital—into 
nursery school and “went looking for a job.” 

Dixie Russo's first job was with the Exploration Department of 
Shell Oil Co. “Seismic exploration of this area was in its infancy, 
and | was working in the company’s plotting room. You know, they'd 
set off dynamite charges to create sound waves and those sound 
waves Created echoes from various reflecting rock strata at different 
depths. All | was really doing was taking information from detecting 





Jerry Speir is a freelance writer-photographer based in New 
Orleans, La. 
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devices and plotting it on graphs to provide a map of the Gulf's 
subsea strata. What we were looking for were salt dome structures 
often associated with oil.” 

Put aside her modest statement “all | was really doing,” and 
Russo's experience comes across as the beginning of a solid 
foundation of work experience in the petroleum industry. 

After 5'/2 years with Shell, the birth of a second child—a daughter 
now studying nursing at Northwestern State University in 
Natchitoches—made Russo a homebody again for another 4 years. 
Six years later, including a 2-year stint as an elementary school 
teacher, she was back in the petroleum industry as an employee of 
a major oilfield supply company. 

“| started in the payroll department and then moved to personnel, 
which | really liked at first, but later encountered problems a woman 
frequently faces in the business world. 

“| was working for the personnel manager who, | felt, was just 
using me to do work he was supposed to do. Finally he was moved 
up and | was promoted to manager. But my salary was $170 a 
week in the position for which he had been paid $215, and | had 
been the one turning out the work. Well, | stood that for a while, and 
then one day | just got disgusted and quit.” 

To find a new job, Russo applied to LOES, where a perceptive 
counselor, recognizing the value of her background in petroleum 
and personnel, recommended that she be hired as an interviewer. 
That was in 1970. A year later she was promoted to employer 
relations representative, where her primary responsibility was 
calling on Morgan City area employers to determine their 
employment needs, inform them of the job services available 
through LOES, and bring job orders into LOES to be filled by 
waiting applicants. The employer relations position put her in touch 
with the total community's employment and training needs. 


L ast year, the Morgan City office manager was transferred, 
leaving the top spot open. Russo applied for the position and won 
the appointment. She approaches her new job with vigor and 
professes to “enjoy the challenge.” 

“A big problem is the misconception about what we do as an 
employment service,’ Russo says. ‘There are people who think 
that all we have to offer are claimants—the people who are drawing 
unemployment insurance—who employers around here tend to 
associate with terms like ‘bums’ and ‘riff-raff.’ 

“But that’s just not true. Of course we are concerned about 
finding jobs for people who are drawing unemployment 
compensation, but we a|so do a lot of other things for the jobless. 
We'll do even more in the future when we hook our computer up 
with State employment systems nationwide and match workers with 
the specialized skills employers need to fill certain jobs—all at no 
cost to the employers. Right now we can provide many special 
services, such as counseling, testing, and training program 
information. 

“The Morgan City office has one client who wants to import 
Portuguese laborers to repair fish nets because the client feels that 
Portuguese are the people most accomplished at that. Of course, 
immigration laws and Federal and State regulations require that a 
search be made for qualified workers in this country first, but we 
can help the client deal with all the regulations and paper work. 

“And we may soon be a motion picture casting agency. Louisiana 
has become somewhat of a center for location films, and there is 
talk of some full-length movies being made in our area. If that 
happens, we'll get involved in providing extras.” 

Russo's office has been successful from a statistical standpoint 
since she became manager. In February, the Morgan City area 
office led the State in placements for veterans by achieving over 
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200 percent of the local office goal. It is an achievement of which 
she is proud. 

Being a woman, and the first woman in her position, Russo is 
especially interested in the employment problems women face. 
Although she finds that women primarily seek jobs traditionally 
open to them, she says “We are putting more and more women in 
jobs previously reserved for ‘men only.’ 

“Take, for example, cooks on the oil rig service boats. Most 
cooks used to be men, and a lot of men were ‘winos.’ But now 
women are cooking on the boats—going out 7 days and being off 7 
days—and the change is working, even though some of the 
captains’ wives don't like it. We’re also placing women in jobs as 
welders and roustabouts.” Roustabouts are deckhands or 
waterfront and oilfield laborers who do the dirty work of cleaning 
and handling tools, for instance. 

One of the men with whom she works is Luke Trahin, executive 
vice president of the Chamber of Commerce of the Morgan City- 
Berwick-Patterson tricity area. Trahin, like Russo, is enthusiastic 
about the growth the Morgan City area has experienced as a result 
of oil industry activity. 

The population of Morgan City is 18,000, with 40-50,000 in the 
tricity area. A new 4-lane bridge was opened in April across the 
Atchafalaya River, providing easy access to a new subdivision for 
600-plus homesites. The subdivision required 33 million cubic yards 
of fill, pumped. from the bottom of nearby Lake Palourde, to bring the 
homesites up to 6 feet above sea level. 

Russo and Trahin worked together on a recently completed 
human resources development survey that established the statistical 
distribution of employment in the area. The information is expected 
to streamline the process of job matching: linking a job applicant 
with a job vacancy, a combination that may help to bring local 
unemployment below its present 5 percent rate. 

Why is the rate as high as 5 percent in this rapidly growing area? 
Russo replies: “Well, that’s what Luke Trahin asks. He thinks we 
ought to have everybody working and not be paying anybody 
unemployment compensation. But you have to consider that the 
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economy is not strictly petroleum-based. We still have a lot of 
seasonal farmworkers in the sugarcane and rice fields. The 
shrimping and fishing industry is sti!l big. And some of its jobs are 
seasonal, too. Temporary lay-offs may contribute to the problem, 
but that 5 percent figure has been steady over the last several 
months.” Frank Calandro, manager of the Houma area office, 
estimates that over 5,000 Louisianians have been “exported” to 
work in the Alaska, North Sea, and Middle East oilfields. 


W... Dixie Russo is not compiling surveys, attending 


seminars to keep abreast of complex unemployment insurance (Ul) 
regulations, soothing a ruffled employer, or caring for all the details 
of running an office, she is absorbed by various hobbies. 
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Russo is renowned locally for her hand-braided rugs. An 

exquisite one, about 9 x 12 feet, is on the floor of the Russo's family 
room. The rugs. are made of wool which she buys as mill ends, 
dyes, cuts into strips, and braids. 

The Russo house is filled with an impressive collection of giant 
African violets in many shades of pink. Her yard boasts azaleas and 
banana trees. The past vice president of the Atchafalaya Violet 
Society of America also paints. 

The painting of the State capitol hanging in her office is one she 
did herself. She also crochets, refinishes furniture, and is 
accomplished in the arts of macramé and ceramics. Too, she is a 
bowler and was women's bowling champion of Morgan City for 3 
consecutive years. 

How does she find time to do all of this? “Everybody asks me 
that,” she says; “I don’t know, | just do it.” And in her “spare time,” 
Russo is an expert cook. “My husband thinks so, anyway,’ she 
says. “And he should know. 

“| still try to do the traditional things like making crawfish bisque 
when the crawfish come in every year.” Crawfish bisque is a local 
Cajun delicacy requiring great dedication to complete. Hours and 
hours of peeling, cleaning, chopping, stuffing, preparing the roux, 
and much “slow simmering” are necessary. ‘| usually make up 

about 16 quarts and put it in the freezer for company,” she says. 

But whether one is lucky enough to partake of her crawfish 
bisque or not, an afternoon with Dixie Russo is a memorable 
experience. She knows everybody in town and every facet of the 

employment service and unemployment insurance fields, all to the 
benefit of Morgan City and LOES. 5 
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by Stephen Brown 


It's no secret that employers and Job Service (JS) person- 
nel don’t always see eye-to-eye. 

‘Job Service people don’t understand our needs,’ charge 
disgruntled employers. *“They don’t send us the kind of 
workers we want.” 

‘‘Employers expect the impossible,”* rejoin JS staff. **They 
don't have any idea how we operate or the problems we're 
up against.” 

But a SPOT of mutual understanding may ease the debate. 

SPOT (Skills in Personnel thru Onsite Training) is an 
employee exchange program between JS offices and business 
and industry. Its goal is to help JS staff better understand 
employers’ needs and viewpoints and to inform employers of 
what the public employment service has to offer. 

The program was developed by the U.S. Employment 
Service (USES) and Owens-Illinois (O-I), the large glass, 
plastic, paper, and metal products manufacturer headquar- 
tered in Toledo, Ohio. Employees from O-I plants and JS 
offices tested SPOT in Toledo; Pittston, Pa.; and Oakland, 
Calif. Participants were so enthusiastic that USES and O-I 
officials are encouraging other JS offices and plants through- 
out the country to set up their own SPOT exchanges. 

SPOT is the brainchild of Dr. John E. Rapparlie, an 
industrial psychologist for O-I, and Leonard G. Mason, an 
industry relations representative in the Employer Services 
Division of USES. The program calls for a JS representative 
to spend 5 days as an intern at an O-I plant and an O-I 
employee to spend 5 days as a JS intern. 

Rapparlie explains, *‘Our intention is to have interns per- 
form actual work tasks. They should function as substitute 
incumbents, learning from direct experience and not just from 
observation.”” He adds that the more participants initially 
know about employment activities and personnel functions, 
the more they are likely to learn from their internships. 

Peggy O’Drain and Willie Huff, the SPOT participants in 
Oakland's pilot exchange, believe they benefited from the 
experience. O’Drain, an employment development officer for 
the local California Employment Development Department 
(EDD) office, works at the industrial placement desk, taking 
and filling orders for skilled and unskilled industrial jobs. She 
frequently handles orders for entry-level positions at the O-I 
glass container division in Oakland, where Huff worked as a 
training and equal employment opportunity coordinator. 

After a kickoff meeting with EDD staff, O-1 management, 
and Employment and Training Administration (ETA) offi- 
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cials, O’Drain spent a week as an intern at the O-I plant, a 
union shop where 1,800 workers produce a variety of glass 
containers. She got an overview of plant operations during a 
thorough tour at which supervisors explained the different 
phases of production. She then reviewed descriptions for 
entry-level jobs, observed those workers in action, and 
discussed job requirements with the supervisors in charge. 
With staff from the plant’s personnel department, she spent 
considerable time discussing hiring procedures, affirmative 
action plans, employment needs and trends, and job applica- 
tion forms. 

Huff spent a week as an intern at the Oakland EDD office. 
After meeting with EDD district management staff, he played 
the role of a jobseeker to learn how EDD processes appli- 
cants. He met with local office staff to discuss the office's 
participant load and participant demographics, learned how 
the office takes and fills job orders, practiced classifying local 
plant jobs according to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
and learned about the complexities of the Unemployment 
Insurance (UI) program. After meeting with local EDD staff 
specialists who described the Work Incentive program, train- 
ing funded under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA), and youth efforts, Huff 
visited two other EDD offices in the area. 

The pilot study ended with a ‘‘debriefing’’ attended by 
Rapparlie, Mason, EDD and O-I managers, and the program 
participants. O’Drain and Huff both said the SPOT program 
was a good way to build better and more mutually productive 
working relationships between the JS and employers. 

Looking back at what she learned from her internship, 
O’Drain, who went into the program ‘‘not knowing what to 
expect,” says SPOT ‘“‘really gives you a look at private 
industry. You see what problems employers face. It’s a very 
beneficial program, and I feel it enabled me to build a very 
good relationship with Owens-Illinois.” 

O’Drain, who has never done factory work, spent much of 
her time learning about work conditions at the plant: ‘‘] was 
able to inspect the plant on my own, to see how employees 
function and observe the nature of work they perform.”’ She 
notes that the company is a popular employer in the area 
because most jobs have low skill qualifications yet pay good 
wages and benefits. 

After talking with O-I employees, O’Drain was impressed 
by the difficulties some persons encounter in adjusting to 
working a rotating shift. She had known from her EDD work 
that the plant suffers high employee turnover rates, and her 
plant visit suggested that this was partly because of the shift 
arrangement. 

Observing a shift change, O’Drain also saw clearly why 
employees must be on time for their jobs. She talked with 
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supervisors about the qualities they want in their employees 
and saw the day-to-day demands of entry-level jobs. 

O’Drain took a special interest in the company’s job safety 
and health program. Workers producing melted glass must 
endure temperatures that sometimes exceed 120 degrees, she 
learned. By observing production steps and by talking with 
plant health and safety managers, she became aware of the 
need for employees to be in good physical condition. 

Back at EDD, O’Drain remembers these impressions as 
she takes job orders and interviews persons for prospective 
referral to jobs at Owens-Illinois and other industrial employ- 
ers. Noting that filling job orders for employers she has not 
visited can be ‘‘like working in the dark,’ she says SPOT 
internship has given her a better understanding of the nature 
of factory work. 

When interviewing prospective referrals, O’Drain says, *‘I 
try to match the type of job with the type of person. I believe 
that now I take more time to explain the type of work 
involved and the possible stress of working a rotating shift. | 
emphasize the need to be dependable, to be a good learner, to 
have good physical stamina, and to have a reliable means of 
transportation.” 

Huff returned from his SPOT internship impressed with the 
services and resource personnel the JS can make available to 
employers, especially regarding employee referral, employee 
testing, and UI functions. 

He learned that EDD’s employee referral service could 
help Owens-Illinois to meet its affirmative action goals more 
efficiently through EDD’s network of contacts with commu- 
nity organizations, and saw how EDD’s service could *‘cut 
down tremendously” the amount of time he spent developing 
those contacts himself. 

Huff found EDD’s testing service another excellent re- 
source for employers. The Specific Aptitude Test Battery 
(SATB) series provides for aptitude testing in 466 different 
occupations, and, as Huff learned, the SATB can be used as 
one means to determine whether a prospective employee has 
the necessary aptitude to perform a specific job. 

The range of employer services available under the UI 
program also interested Huff. He learned, for example, that 
Oakland plant managers concerned about the plant's high UI 
tax bill could call on EDD representatives who would explain 
tax structures and other program details. 

O’Drain’s and Huff's favorable comments about SPOT 
were echoed by interns in the pilot studies at O-I plants in 
Toledo and Pittston. 


In Toledo, intern David Stratso, Toledo employment center 


manager for O-I, said the 5 days he worked at the Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Service office “‘gave me a much 
better understanding of the organization's total activities. It 


also gave me the opportunity to observe and participate in the 
problems Owens-Illinois encounters in the wide variety of 
operations performed by the organization.” 

In Pittston, Pa., Peggy Boccolini, employment manager for 
O-I’s television products division plant, said, *“The knowl- 
edge gained and the personal contacts made through the 
program have strengthened communications between our 
plant and the local employment office. | am now using more 
employment security services and obtaining excellent re- 
sults.” 

Michael Girman, the SPOT participant from Pennsylvania's 
Bureau of Employment Security (BES) adds, “*As an em- 
ployer relations representative, | was able to see the various 
personnel problems which arise in a full functioning industrial 
plant and the areas in which BES should assist in resolving 
these problems by being a total JS office.” 

Arthur Swartz, chief of the Employers Services section of the 
BES, finds the SPOT program very relevant. He intends to 
extend it throughout the state by incorporating it into the job 
service improvement program. **We will ask 75 employer ad- 
visory councils (EACs) if they would like to participate in a 
program similar to that conducted at Owens-Illinois,”* he said. 

The only costs involved in SPOT are employee salaries, 
and the only drawback seems to be the staff time required by 
the program. Frank Huntley, EDD State supervisor for 
Employer Services, explains, “It has always been EDD’s 
policy to encourage our employer relations and placement 
staff to take time to visit and become acquainted with the 
employers they serve. But our workload makes it difficult to 
have a staff member spend an entire week outside the office 
and to take another week to explain EDD procedures to 
representatives from all major employers.” 

He adds, **I thought the SPOT pilot exchange was very 
well done. It demonstrated that SPOT is a valuable program, 
even though time consuming.” 

Encouraged by the results of their pilot study, ETA 
officials and Owens-Illinois management have agreed to make 
the SPOT program available to local JS offices and more than 
100 O-I plants across the country. Discussions about such 
exchanges are underway in several areas. In addition, State 
JS directors have received an ETA field memo that explains 
the program’s purpose, tells how local JS offices can imple- 
ment the project, and details a day-to-day activity schedule 
for interns. 

A kit of Department of Labor publications for industry 
personnel interested in SPOT exchanges is available from 
Leonard Mason, USES Division of Employer Services, 
Room 8122 Patrick Henry Building, Washington, D.C. 20213. 
Information kits for JS interns may be obtained from Dr. 
John Rapparlie, Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Ohio 43601. 0 
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Displaced Homemakers 


by Eric Raimy 


Pilot programs in Oakland, Calif., and 
Baltimore, Md., are demonstrating that 
jobs can be created for older women who 
lack recent work experience. Both pro- 
grams serve the ‘displaced home- 
maker’’"—a woman who is forced to seek 
work because of a broken marriage, be- 
cause she is a widow, or because her 
husband is out of work. 

The number of displaced homemakers 
is large and is growing. In 1975 and 1976 
divorces in the United States exceeded | 
million each year. There are 10 million 
widows. Many divorcees and widows do 
not qualify for social security because 
they are either too young to qualify or—in 
the case of divorced women—were mar- 
ried less than the 20 years required for 
eligibility. They do not qualify for welfare 
because their children are grown and, no 
longer supported by husbands, they must 
support themselves. 

Whether they realize it or not, women 
who have been homemakers and mothers 
possess a wide range of marketable work 
skills. But because few employers recog- 
nize these skills, displaced homemakers 
must compete for jobs under a double 
disadvantage: age and lack of paid work 
experience. 

‘They don’t come out and say, “You're 
too old, ** explained Edie Fiorintino, a 
divorced Oakland mother who supported 
four children by working as a waitress 
until she turned 54 and jobs dried up. 
‘They just don’t hire you at that age.” 

A nationwide campaign to provide 
counseling and job training for displaced 
homemakers has been gathering momen- 
tum for 2 years. Legislation to establish 
multipurpose service centers is pending or 
about to be introduced in 28 State legisla- 
tures, according to an official of the Alli- 
ance for Displaced Homemakers in Oak- 
land. Bills appropriating money to open 
pilot centers have been signed into law in 
California, Maryland, and, most recently, 
Nebraska, where proposed centers are 
not yet operating. A bill has been passed 
in Montana and is awaiting the Governor's 
signature; and a bili became law in Flor- 
ida, although it contained no provision for 
funding. Bills pending in both houses of 
Congress (HR-28 and S418) would pro- 

Eric Raimy is a freelance writer based in 
Berkeley, Calif. 


vide Federal aid to create a minimum of 
50 centers. 

The Oakland Displaced Homemakers 
Center, which opened its doors in April 
1976 with a $180,000, 2-year State grant, 
was the first in the Nation. The center 
serves women past age 35 who have been 
homemakers and who must find employ- 
ment because they are widowed, di- 
vorced, or separated, and single parents 
who no longer receive financial assistance 
because their children are over 18. Some 
center trainees get stipends ranging from 
$200 to $300 a month. 

The Baltimore Center for Displaced 
Homemakers began operating in October 
1976, with a State appropriation that pro- 
vides $190,000 a year for 3 years. Eligibil- 
ity requirements are essentially the same 
as in Oakland. The center employs 14 
staff members, all of whom are displaced 
homemakers, according to Director Cyn- 
thia Marano. 

The Oakland center's success in plac- 
ing displaced homemakers in jobs is im- 
pressive: 14 were enrolled in the first 6 
month training group. Two are starting 
their own businesses, | woman dropped 
out, and the others have been placed in 
jobs ranging from printer's assistant to 
bookkeeper to paralegal advocate for the 
elderly. 

In the second training group half of the 
16 women were placed in jobs after only 3 
months of instruction. 

The high placement rate is possible 
because the center cooperates with other 
community groups to design social serv- 
ice programs that create new jobs espe- 
cially for displaced homemakers. “If we 
send a woman out to be interviewed for 
an existing job, she will be in competition 
with 10 young people, and she may not 
stand a chance,” says Oakland's Director 
Milo Smith, 55. **So we look for unmet 
needs in our community, and we develop 
new jobs to meet those needs.” 

Currently the center is concentrating on 
the unmet needs of the elderly. For exam- 
ple. the center negotiated an agreement 
with the Social Service Bureau of the 
East Bay (a nonprofit organization funded 
by church, local government, and private 
sources) to give legal assistance to the 
elderly. Three displaced homemakers 
who received free training from the Na- 
tional Paralegal Institute are now 


working as paralegal advocates in a 
senior citizens center operated by the 
Social Service Bureau. (Their part-time 
supervisor is an attorney who volunteered 
her services.) The Social Service Bureau 
provides the paralegal advocates office 
space and telephone service. The three 
began work as volunteers and then were 
paid salaries with funds from several 
sources, including title II] of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) and a grant from the United 
Methodist Church. These funds have 
since run out, and the women are again 
working as volunteers while the bureau 
seeks new sources of salary funding. 
Meanwhile, the center has received 
CETA title VI funds to train four other 
women as paralegal advocates. 

The possibility of obtaining Area 
Agency on Aging funds to train paralegal 
advocates led the center to initiate meet- 
ings with Centro Legal de la Raza, the 
Asian Law Caucus, and other community 
organizations that offer legal services to 
ethnic minority groups. Normally these 
Organizations would have competed for 
the paralegal training funds. Instead, the 
center persuaded these groups to form a 
legal coalition to apply for the money 
jointly. The organizations will refer dis- 
placed homemakers of the ethnic back- 
grounds they represent to the center for 
counseling and paralegal training. 

The Oakland center persuaded several 
other organizations, both public and pri- 
vate, to offer displaced homemakers 
training that is expected to lead to paid 
employment. 

Comprehensive Health Care Services, 
a private firm, agreed to train displaced 
homemakers to do light housekeeping and 
minimal nursing in elderly persons’ 
homes. Women who complete 80 hours of 
classroom and on-the-job training in home 
health care are guaranteed jobs. Eight 
women now hold such jobs. 

The Oakland center also arranged for 
displaced homemakers to be trained as 
managers of nutrition sites that serve the 
elderly. Trainees sign contracts to work 
as volunteers with the Social Service Bu- 
reau of the East Bay, which supervises 
the nutrition program. The contracts state 
that the bureau will provide the women 
on-the-job training. As paid jobs open up, 
the trainees are hired. Two displaced 
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Dora Clausen, who 
received free training 

is now a paralegal advocate 
at acenter for senior 
citizens in Oakland, Calif. 


homemakers who began as volunteers 
now hold paid jobs as nutrition site man- 
agers, and a third has been hired as a 
meal handler. The nutrition program is 
funded through title VII of the Older 
Americans Act. 

Many displaced homemakers are well 
qualified to work with the elderly because 
they have cared for their aged parents, 
Smith points out. Edie Fiorintino, now 
58, asked to work at a nutrition site 
because she had spent most of her life 
caring and cooking for others and also 
because of her Native American heritage. 
‘I’ve always been interested in the el- 
derly and had a great deal of respect for 
them,’ she says. ‘‘That is part of my 
culture as a Southern Piute.’’ She is re- 
sponsible for ordering balanced meals 
from a catering firm, making sure the 
right portions are served, and supervising 
two volunteer helpers. She also trained 
Bonilla Cruz, a displaced homemaker 
who now holds a paid job at another 
nutrition site. 

In Baltimore many women who have 
had childrearing experience are being 
tapped to combat the problems of child 
abuse. Successful older mothers are being 
paired with younger mothers who have 
abused children or who have asked for 
help because they fear that they will 
abuse their children. 

Although both the Oakland and Balti- 
more centers stress the creation of jobs, 
there are some existing employment op- 
portunities in the labor market for which 
displaced homemakers can compete. One 
such job opportunity is temporary clerical 
worker. Eight women in Oakland will be 
placed as temporary workers under an 
agreement with Kelly Services. The 
agency strengthens the rusty clerical skills 
of displaced homemakers before sending 
them out on jobs. 

For the woman who wants to move up 
to more challenging, better paid work, 
office skills can mean a foot in the door. 
But Smith has mixed feelings about jobs 
like this. “‘Some of the jobs we have 
found for women are in low-paying, ster- 
eotyped work,” she says. On the other 
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hand, for many displaced homemakers 
these jobs *‘make the difference between 
going on welfare and self-support,”’ she 
adds. 

One of Smith’s goals is to build a 
chance for advancement into agreements 
with employers. For example, the Oak- 
land center's agreement with Comprehen- 
sive Health Care Services provides that 
home health care workers—after an initial 
period of training and work experience— 
will be eligible for training in gerontology 
and advanced health. The company will 
allow women to work part time while 
they receive this training. **A woman who 
has the time and energy could follow this 


job ladder all the way to a position as 


health administrator,’ Smith says. 

Smith also believes that an excellent 
way for a displaced homemaker to start 
toward a high-paying job is by doing 
volunteer work under contract with a 
social service agency. The contract is 
meant to assure on-the-job training for 
well paid employment. Twenty-five dis- 
placed homemakers in Oakland have 
signed contracts requiring organizations 
to supervise their work, furnish profes- 
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sional references if the volunteer later 
applies for a job elsewhere, define the 
number of hours to be donated, and set a 
dollar value on the work performed. 

Some displaced homemakers view vol- 
unteer work as a steppingstone to a job 
that will provide the income they need. 
Others want more than income from a 
job. Willie James, 49, is one displaced 
homemaker who found work that is chal- 
lenging and that offers a chance to help 
others. Early in her life, she had been a 
clerical worker. *‘I could still type, but I 
didn’t want an 8 to 5 job again,” she said. 
‘“Two other displaced homemakers who 
were taking paralegal training wanted me 
to join them. I thought it required a better 
educational background than I had, but 
they said that because I’m black I’ve had 
a lot of experience dealing with the sys- 
tem and managing to survive.’ As a 
paralegal advocate, James cuts red tape 
that delays social security or disability 
checks and helps with other administra- 
tive and legal problems. *‘This work is 
very rewarding,” she says. ** You feel that 
if you weren't here, the person’s problem 
wouldn't be solved.” 

















Through her contact with the Oakland 
Displaced Homemakers Center, James 
gained confidence in her abilities. Restor- 
ing a woman's self-confidence and self- 
esteem are essential to the program's 
success, Smith says. Many displaced 
homemakers have a low opinion of their 
ability as workers; they have accepted the 
stereotyped idea that women are naturally 
dependent and incapable of making deci- 
sions on their personal and work lives. 
The emotional trauma of a recent divorce 
or separation frequently undermines a 
woman's self-esteem. Some displaced 
homemakers have spent months pounding 
the pavement in a futile search for work. 
When they finally arrive at the center, 
their self-confidence is near the vanishing 
point. 

The most effective confidence-builder, 
Smith believes, is the mutual support that 
displaced homemakers give one another. 
They can join groups where women talk 


‘ 





Women seeking jobs or self-employment reassess their abilities and regain self-confidence in 
counseling group sessions at the Oakland Dispiaced Homemakers Center. 


about themselves, re-assess their abilities. 
and gain self-esteem. Currently the Oak- 
land center offers a rap group. a peer 
counseling group, and an assertiveness 
training group. There are also workshops 
on personal skills assessment, job hunt- 
ing, self-employment, and volunteerism 
as a Career ladder. 

*‘When a woman discovers 20 other 
women have had the same experience. 
she realizes that she is not a failure.” 
Smith says. “‘Once a woman realizes that 
there are people who are willing to listen. 
people who care, she is over the emo- 
tional hurdle and can go on to the next 
step,’ adds Louise Brown, a staff mem- 
ber. 

One crucial step is a change in attitude 
about a woman's place in the world. The 
State law that created the center directs it 
to ‘“‘provide programs ... designed to 
make the displaced homemaker gainfully 
employed, healthy, and independent.” 
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*‘We bought the dependency role as 
housewives and mothers,’ says Smith. 
“Developing independence is a difficult 
thing. But it can be done.” 

Dora Clausen, 52, became eligible for 
the center's assistance after her husband 
lost his job and his unemployment insur- 
ance benefits expired. Even though her 
husband is back at work today, Clausen 
has no intention of giving up her job as a 
paralegal advocate. ‘‘It is just terribly 
important to me now to be financially 
independent,’ she says. “It gives me 
more control over my own life.” 

When Clausen came to the center, the 
program called for groups of 15 women 
each to attend the same sequence of 
workshops. Each participant received a 
stipend that averaged $235 a moath. The 
four full-time staff members concentrated 
their efforts on finding trainee positions 
and jobs for these women—an approach 
that resulted in a job placement rate near 
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100 percent and demonstrated that dis- 
placed homemakers are employable. 

However, the number helped was lim- 
ited to 15 at a time. Now the program 
reaches more women. The 15—member 
groups have been abolished. Each dis- 
placed homemaker follows an individual 
action plan drawn up after meeting with a 
counselor. A plan can be tailored to pro- 
vide any combination of counseling, 
workshops, or work training and place- 
ment as a volunteer or trainee. 

This individualized approach recog- 
nizes that displaced homemakers have 
widely varying needs. ‘‘Some women are 
practically job-ready at the start; they just 
need a little help putting together a ré- 
sumé or they need to know that they have 
a group they can come to with prob- 
lems,’’ Smith says. The new approach is 
enabling the center to give varying levels 
of assistance to 25 or 30 displaced home- 
makers a week. Stipends are paid to those 
who have the greatest financial need. 

Because the centers are pilot programs, 
much effort has been devoted to trying 
different approaches and techniques. But 
staffs have also taken the time to win the 
support of a wide range of community 
organizations. 

The Oakland center is located on the 
campus of Mills College, a woman's col- 
lege which provides office space at below- 
market rent, lends office furniture and 
equipment, gives technical assistance in 
writing proposals and leading workshops, 
and allows participants to use a lecture 
hall and some campus buildings. The Na- 
tional Paralegal Institute, University of 
California Extension, Andrus Gerontol- 
ogy Center, and other organizations offer 
free training to displaced homemakers. 
The Alameda County Health Care 
Agency gives free multiphasic and gyne- 
cological examinations to women enrolled 
in center programs. The local office of the 
State Employment Service agreed to in- 
tensify efforts to find jobs for 25 displaced 
homemakers referred from the center. 

Many other organizations and individu- 
als have volunteered time and resources, 
and the Oakland center has received 
newspaper, magazine, and television cov- 
erage. Media coverage has informed the 
public and employers of the problems that 
displaced homemakers face and empha- 
sized that the women have valuable work 
skills. 

The Center for Displaced Homemakers 
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in Baltimore also relies heavily on cooper- 
ative agreements with other community 
organizations. Women enrolled at the Bal- 
timore center are offered the choice of an 
internship, an on-the-job training position, 
or a voucher that will pay for training at a 
community college or private school. 
About 200 women are training under one 
of these options or are receiving counsel- 
ing at the center. 

As of March, 17 women held intern- 
ships with various organizations. Some 
were training to be site managers for 
Eating Together in Baltimore, a program 
that provides several nutritional sites for 
the elderly. These interns learn how to 
plan and serve meals and how to lead 
recreational activities for the elderly. 

Other interns placed at social service 
agencies are learning how to coordinate 
volunteers and how to provide office 
services. One is learning to keep medical 
records in a hospital and another is learn- 
ing floral design. Some internships lead to 
paid employment with the sponsoring or- 
ganization, while others provide only 
training that enables the women to qualify 
for employment elsewhere. 

The center plans to begin its on-the-job 
training program later this year. The cen- 
ter has a list of 54 food industry employ- 
ers. Plans are to complete interviewing 
the 54 by the end of June. Marano ex- 
pects these interviews to open up OJT 
positions with food and beverage sup- 
pliers, retailers, and manufacturers. 

Women placed in an internship or on- 
the-job training position work 25 hours a 
week for a maximum of 26 weeks and 
receive a stipend of $2.50 an hour. 

Other displaced homemakers use 
vouchers to pay for training that brushes 
up rusty skills. The amount provided by a 
voucher is based on income and family 
size, up to a maximum allotment of 
$1,625. Vouchers may also be used by 
women who want to start their own busi- 
nesses. One participant wants to start a 
typing service and another hopes to open 
a graphic design business. 

The center budget originally earmarked 
$47,000 for stipends and vouchers during 
the first year, but this allocation has been 
increased to $60,000. ‘We found out that 
this is extremely important—almost 
everybody is interested in getting some 
kind of retraining,” Marano explained. 
The center is exploring ways of obtaining 
additional training funds through CETA. 


So far the center has not received CETA 
money, but a related organization called 
New Directions for Women does get 
CETA funds. Center participants who 
have become job-ready are referred to 
New Directions for Women, which pro- 
vides placement services. 

For most displaced homemakers using 
the Baltimore center, job placement is the 
last step in a process that takes a number 
of months to complete. The process be- 
gins when a woman enters the center's 
self-evaluation program—a series of 
morning workshops spread over a 2-week 
period. This program includes exercises 
in skills assessment, life planning, goal 
setting, and related areas. Participants 
find a focus for their efforts and learn to 
feel confident about setting goals and fol- 
lowing through with them. 

Like Smith, Marano emphasizes the 
importance of confidence-building. “If a 
person has been in a marriage 10 or 15 
years and has been a homemaker during 
that period, most times she comes out of 
it feeling that she can’t do anything. It’s a 
challenge to show her how many things 
she really can do.”* Marano says. 

Participants may also enroll in one or 
more of the 18 additional workshops that 
are offered each month. These workshops 
cover topics such as overcoming anxiety 
about taking tests, divorce and separation 
laws, health, widowhood, and job inter- 
viewing. 

Although she expects that a high per- 
centage of all Baltimore trainees will be 
placed in jobs, Marano is not looking for 
instant results. **Our focus is on making a 
person job-ready, and that’s not a quick 
process,’ she says. *‘A lot of the people 
we are seeing are very unfocused, very 
emotionally distraught. They need a good 
deal of counseling and confidence-build- 
ing before they are ready to think about 
taking a job."’ As of the end of March, the 
center had placed 10 women in perma- 
nent, paid jobs. Oo 


Persons who want more information 
may contact: 

The Alliance for Displaced Homemak- 
ers, 3800 Harrison Street, Oakland, Calif. 
94611. 

Displaced Homemakers Center, Inc., 
P.O. Box 9996, Oakland, Calif. 94613. 

Center for Displaced Homemakers, 
2435 Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
21218. 
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Answering Moynihan 


The Black Family in Slavery and Freedom 
1750-1925 

by Herbert Gutman 

Pantheon Books, New York, N.Y., 1977, 664 
pp., $15.95 


In 1909, W. E. B. DuBois, the noted black 
sociologist and historian, observed that “a 
distinct nexus existed between Africa and 
America.” He urged the study of historical 
evidence which would reveal “the broken 
thread of African and American social his- 
tory.” 

In recent years, a number of scholars have 
accepted Dr. DuBois’ challenge and have 
begun weaving those disparate threads into 
a pattern revealing many aspects of the 
black experience in America. Herbert Gut- 
man’s The Black Family in Slavery and 
Freedom 1750-1925 will certainly rank 
among the most original and controversial of 
these studies. 

Gutman began his researches to refute the 
theory of Daniel Patrick Moynihan who, as 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor, wrote The 
Negro Family: A Case for National Action in 
1965. In this study, which centers the prob- 
lem of contemporary black unemployment 
and poverty on a crumbling family structure, 
Moynihan, now U.S. Senator from New York, 
asserted that “it was by destroying the Negro 
family under slavery that white America 
broke the will of the Negro people.” 

Gutman has gathered and presented mas- 
sive evidence for black family and extended 
kinship group strength and stability both un- 
der slavery and after emancipation. By de- 
scribing child naming practices, marriage 
rites, and other extended kin group activities, 
he contends that enslavement and poverty 
before the Civil War did not destroy the black 
family. These practices, in fact, argue power- 
fully for the idea that an indigenous and 
distinctive slave subculture did exist and de- 
velop apart from the social mores of the 
white masters. 


Using plantation birth and death records, 
census material, letters, and reports from 
local Freedmen’s Bureaus, Gutman investi- 
gated several generations of black slaves at 
particular locations across the South. The 
similarity of their attitudes and social prac- 
tices leads him to conclude that blacks 
developed their own responses to their con- 
dition as slaves, which enabled them to 
maintain a sense of personal dignity and 
family pride. 

This is not an easy book to read. It is 
replete with charts and graphs and often 
lapses into a sociological jargon comprehen- 
sible only to experts and enthusiasts who 
employ this distinctive language. While Gut- 
man is always long on description, he is 
frequently short on analysis. His material 





could have been better synthesized, thus 
enabling readers to grasp more readily the 
important theories he advances. 

Problems with this book are not, however, 
limited to an awkward style. Other authorities 
on black history, notably John W. Blassin- 
game and Eugene Genovese, take issue 
with Gutman’s statistical methodology and 
his theories about the influence of white 
society on black socialization. 

Gutman gives many statistics but usually 
does not compile them from the same place 
over an extended period of time. He gives 
detailed pictures of slave life at the particular 
plantations he studied in depth, but draws 
few conclusions between these slaves and 
the dynamics of black family life in general. 
We meet many slaves throughout the book 
but, in the end, do not get the sense of 
having known them as real people. 

In spite of these problems, and possibly 
because of them, this book is an important 
contribution to black studies in America. It 
should stimulate further research that some- 
day will weave the broken threads of Afro- 
American social history into a definite pat- 
tern. The Black Family in Slavery and Free- 
dom does tie together some very important 
strands. 

Gordon Berg 


A Biased Bureaucracy ? 


The Participatory Bureaucracy: Women and 
Minorities in a More Representative Public 
Service 

by Harry Kranz 

Lexington Books, D.C. Heath and Co., Lex- 
ington, Mass., 1976, 244 pp., $17.50 


In this carefully researched analysis of the 
composition of America’s public service bur- 
eaucracies, Dr. Harry Kranz shows clearly 
that a bias exists against women and minor- 
ity group members and that major adjust- 
ments will be necessary before such words 
as “participatory” and “representative,” with 
the meanings he gives them, can be cor- 
rectly used in terms of public service employ- 
ment. 

Arguing the case for equitable employ- 
ment outcomes, Kranz contends that the 
obstacles blocking the achievement of a 
more participatory and representative bu- 
reaucracy are the same today as they were 
in the past. A major obstacle is the “merit 
myth.” For many years the composition of 
the public service has been largely deter- 
mined by the merit system. But the relation- 
ship of the methods used in this system to 
real performance-related merit has become 
increasingly tenuous. The effect, claims 
Kranz, has been to foster exclusionary con- 
sequences for women and members of 
minority groups. 

Kranz discusses the political, administra- 





tive, and judicial measures that will be 
needed for a decade or longer if we are to 
achieve fully equitable employment of 
women, blacks, Spanish-speaking persons, 
Asians, and Indians as public service work- 
ers. And he does not minimize the difficulties 
that this effort will involve. 

One of the many questions raised by this 
important book is the meaning we should 
assign today to such key words as “demo- 
cratic,” “representative,” and “participatory.” 
Obviously, judicial, technological, social, and 
educational factors have caused changes in 
our interpretations of these concepts over 
the last 200 years of American history, and 
their meaning for us will continue to change 
in the future. Kranz explores the question: 
What are the meanings which have the most 
relevant, useful, and necessary application 
now and in the relatively near future for the 
broad American scene and, more specifi- 
cally, for the American bureaucracy? In 
Clarifying these concepts as they relate to 
contemporary society, he provides a basis 
for understanding further shifts of meaning 
which are yet to occur. 

Kranz lists women and four minority 
groups as the most underrepresented seg- 
ments in public service bureaucracies and 
contends that efforts to correct this distortion 
should be given priority over other current 
problems of the public service. This reviewer 
would like to point out several other kinds of 
distortions that may also need attention. One 
is the employment of overly qualified people 
in positions which could be filled by other 
adequately qualified people. With the job 
market unable to absorb the graduates for 
our higher educational institutions at more 
appropriate levels and in more relevant kinds 
of work, the graduates of secondary and 
short-term post-secondary schools tend to 
be losers in the job competition. Other 
groups that ought not become overly repre- 
sented in the public service are military vet- 
erans; persons from large metropolitan areas 
as against those from small towns and rural 
areas; middie aged and older workers at the 
expense of younger employees, or young 
employees in disproportionate relationship to 
older workers; and public servants whose 
employment has only been in government, 
depriving them of work experience in the 
private sector. 

Dr. Kranz’s cogent book deserves a wide 
audience. 

Fred R. Brown 


Gordon Berg is a writer in the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Fred R. Brown is professor of public adminis- 
tration, Washington Public Affairs Center, 
University of Southern California, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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